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HERMAN AUTREY 


Here, as he told it to me, is the story 
of Herman Autrey: 

“IT was born in Evergreen, Alabama, on 
December 4, 1904, to a family which 
came from the Mississipi Delta. When 
I was nine years old, I started playing 
Peck Horn in the brass band with my dad, 
who was a fine bass player. Later I 
switched to trumpet when my brother and 
cousins had to help fight World War I. 

“I attended boarding school from 1919 
to 1923, and on graduating, joined a 
Road Show in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
We played all of the T. O. B. A. circuit 
theatres throughout the Mid West, then 
headed South and I do mean South. We 
ployed Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida. In 1925 I quit the 
Road Show in Miami and became band 
leader in a Carnival. In 1926, I organ- 
ised my own jazz combo in Daytona 
Beach, Florida, and played throughout 
Florida. Then we joined a Road Show 
and travelled north to Boston. We work- 
ed several night clubs around Boston. 

“In 1927 and for the next three and a 
half years, I worked in the Pit Band at 
the Howard Theatre in Washington D.C., 
playing silent pictures and vaudeville, and 
then for another three years at the 
Standard Theatre in Philadelphia. In 
1933 I joined Doc Hyder’s band which 
sg the New England States and New 
York. 


JOINED FATS 


“T joined Charlie Johnson in 1934 at 
Small’s Paradise—then came my big 
moment. Fats Waller came in one night 
with a party, heard me play and liked it. 
He sent Billy Taylor (bass player with 
Charlie Johnson) to me, inviting me to do 
some recordings with him. We made our 
first date (or should I call it audition) 
for $13.50! I still remember a few of 
the tunes: “Arm Full of Sweetness”, 
“Porter’s Love Song”, etc. We got a $3 
raise on our next date—then things began 
to happen. 

“While I was making records with Fats 
Waller, between 1934 and 1935, I played 
first trumpet for Fletcher Henderson and 
also Charlie Turner’s band. While Fats 
was in Europe, in 1938, I was doing dates 
with Claude Hopkins. When _ Fats 
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HUGUES PANASSIE 


returned home, I rejoined him and we 
opened the “Yacht Club” on 52nd Street, 
where I first saw and met you. 

“IT rejoined Hopkins in 1940, after 
Waller disbanded his combo. In 1941, I 
worked with Stuff Smith and, when he 
became ill I took over the combo. 

“T have had my own combos until my 
auto accident. I’ve been on lots of 
sessions with such cats as Zootie Single- 
ton, my old pal and friend Eugene 
Cedric, Cecil Scott, Herbert Fleming, 
Conrad Janis, Big Chief Moore and a 
fine drummer named Eric Lowe (about 
whom you will be hearing lots more). 

“Now that I am on my feet again, I 
want to front my own group and would 
like to go to Europe.” 


PANASSIE WRITES 


Herman Autrey is one of the trumpet 
players we can well study on records, 
thanks to his innumerable discs with Fats 
Waller, from 1934 to 1942. He was on 
all the records Fats made during those 8 
years, except a few in 1934-35 where Bill 
Coleman was on trumpet, the 1937 Holly- 
wood session (on which Paul Campbell 
was on trumpet), and most of the sides 
recorded by Fats from August 1939 to 
October 1941, a period during which 
Autrey had been replaced by Bugs 
Hamilton in the Waller group. 

Like most trumpet players of his 
generation, Herman Autrey’s style was 
formed under the influence of Louis 
Armstrong, and one can also detect in 
his playing some phrases or effects which 
have their origin in the Roy Eldridge 
style. 

As opposed to trumpet players like 
Bili Coleman who took melodic turns 
from Louis Armstrong rather than the 
way of blowing, Herman Autrey blows 
a strong powerful trumpet. At one time 
he often used a typical Armstrong effect 
for the last ensemble chorus; he blew 
just one or two notes in the upper register 
and repeated them (with alterations when 
chord changes required it) all through the 
chorus. You can hear that on such 
records as “Twelfth Street Rag” and 
“Sweet Sue”. Few trumpet players have 
been able to use this Armstrong device 
to good advantage. Thanks to his biting 
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attack, sense of timing, and good “shake” 


vibrato, Herman Autrey used it with 
excellent results. Years after they were 
recorded, I still get a real kick from 


listening to Autrey doing it on those 
Fats Waller records. 

Now, Herman Autrey also used more 
sinuous phrases in which you can find 
the good influence of the Armstrong 
style. Such is the case with his pretty 
solo of “Let’s pretend there’s a moon”, 
his muted halfchorus of “Don’t you know 
or don’t you care”; the latter being to my 
mind one of the best solos Autrey ever 
recorded. 

Herman Autrey’s playing is not always 
reminiscent of Armstrong, as he develop- 
ed a style of his own which fitted the 
Fats Waller group perfectly. It’s amazing 
to notice how well Autrey gets a type of 
pulse-beat in his playing identical to that 
of the wonderful Fats Waller rhythm 
section. In the last chorus of such 
numbers as “Nero”, “One in a Million”, 
Herman Autrey swings in such a way 
as to give the impression that he is doing 
melodically exactly what Slick Jones on 
drums and the rest of the rhythm section 
are doing rhythmically. 

WE THE PEOPLE 

When jazz musicians have been play- 
ing together for a long time, it often 
happens that they sound alike sometimes. 
It is amazing to observe in two or three 
Fats Waller records how Gene Sedric and 
Herman Autrey more or less play alike. 
For instance, Autrey’s trumpet solo in 

“We the people” is very close to a typical 
Sedric tenor sax solo. 

Of course, like many other jazz 
musicians, Herman Autrey has his ups 
and downs, and there are Fats Waller 
records in which he does not sound half 
as good as he does on others. But when 
he is at his best, there is a moving “feel- 
ing” in his playing. I think no records 
show it better than “You're so darn 
charming” and “The meanest thing you 
ever did was kiss me’, in which he leads 
the last ensemble in a beautiful way. 
The latter is one of Fats Waller’s best 
records ever, as everybody in the band is 
at his best, including Fats himself, who, 
was never more inspired, both in his solo 
playing and ensemble work. 
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With eyebrows gradually threatening to 
become in my hairline, I read: 

“They (the trads) must be so 
(musically moronic), or they could 
never listen to the infantile improvisa- 
tions of Louis aaa without be- 
coming bored stiff . 

and 
“This type also has the simple mind- 
ed sense of humour which enables them 
to enjoy the singing of Armstrong and 

Waller... 

You see the general trend of this letter 
that had crept into the columns of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. The correspondent was, I 
thought, giving his all in a Parker-esque 
debunk of traditional jazz forms. Poor 
old Louis! What a pity he can’t rise to 
the heights of good humour that we get 
from Diz! And look at Gillespie's 
mature improvisation! I don’t intend to 
chronicle the train of thought which 
followed (it was something about a long 
queue of trads, bearded and moronic, 
waiting outside the Paris Conserva- 
toire . . .), but I’m quite sure that this 
chap’s guilty of a grave misunderstanding 
of the music we love, and it’s common 
among the jazz “intellectuals” of his ilk. 


DIRECTNESS OF APPROACH 
From the start, jazz has been best play- 
ed by Negroes of little education. It 
lacked a Knowledge of orthodox musical 
theory, which of course accounted for 

its unforeseen directness of approach. 
Technique, as such, was not lacking in 
the jazz greats but was merely of a 
radically different nature, and actual 
instrumental virtuosity was in some ways 
superior to anything that had gone be- 
fore. Jazz had a bastard upbringing, and 
it was a case of a folk-music which had 
been raised from its sordid surroundings, 
while it retained its uninhibited, emotion- 
ally expressive characteristics. If it 
hadn’t been jazz wouldn't have meant a 
thing. So that “Satchmo” playing 


“Heebie Jeebies” isn’t infantile or inferior 
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THE DEEPRIVER BOYS 
under the direction of W. T. Ed. Kirkley 


IT DON’T MEAN A THING.. 





Some reflections on the modern jazz scene... 


merely because it doesn’t sound anything 
like a trumpet concerto. 

To a bloke like me who prefers the 
jazz of Duke, Basie, Hawk, Lester, Bird, 
Eldridge, yes, and Louis, to any other, 
this high-falutin’ stuff about “beautiful 
modulations”, “harmonic complexity” 
and so on, is merely irritating. Yet I'm 
no traditionalist. You see, when I hear 
a Basie big band record, I get a feeling 
of a free-swinging, lithe, healthy en- 
semble. They're all in there with the 
music, and even in scored passages, 
they're doing what comes naturally to 
any jazz-loving Negro under the superb 
leadership of a man like Bill Basie. I 
get the same feeling of confidence with 
the Duke, even in his more ambitious 
works, But I get none of this with, say, 
Stan Kenton. Here, the atmosphere is 
tense, electric. The brass is so completely 
unrelaxed, and the rhythm section con- 
sists of inaudible bass and piano, and an 
over-audible drummer who produces a 
constant jangle-jangle on his cymbal. A 
while ago, Stan was producing quite good 
stuff which I, at the time, applauded as 
something fresh and exciting. But hear 
any Kenton disc after a Basie, and you 
get a sense of proportion! 


SPIKE HUGHES 


It was, I think, Spike Hughes who wrote 
“purists are such dreadful snobs”, and 
the purists of this cool ilk are especially 
so. One has the impression that they’re 
ashamed of jazz and are trying to force 
the poor guy into straight-laced clothes 
that just don’t fit. The common sense of 
this movement escapes me. The progress 
that has so far been made has been 
almost entirely due to the efforts of 
mature Negro musicians, who know jazz 
like a friend and have lived with it all 
their lives. Ellington, the Pres, and more 
recently, John Lewis. The few really 
great new wiusicians to emerge in recent 
years have all had time to mature: Joe 
Newman, Frank Wess, Britt Woodman. 
The one exception I can think of is Ruby 


by CHRISTOPHER HAWES 


Braff. All are men with real jazz feeling; 
a sense of the beat; a natural approach 
to their music. 

The reason that bop has matured 
somewhat is that it did remain within the 
realms of jazz, although the claims at the 
beginning of the bop era were somewhat 
similar to the claims of the cool, if some- 
what less pretentiously worded. And bop 
did produce some outstanding musicians, 
such as Kenny Clarke, Hank Jones, Bird, 
Milt Jackson and John Lewis. But then, 
bop has had to modify its approach, and 
modify it backwards. We all know how 
much more dated early bop sounds in 
comparison with early Ellington! I dare 
say this will happen to the cool. The sort 
of jazz that men like Getz were making 
in the forties would be a suitable aiming 
point. 


AL COHN 


I think that they knew where they were 
going, and they did know how to swing 
in their own genteel way. Today, Al 
Cohn seems to know vaguely where he’s 
going, and he’s got the right idea in play- 
ing with men like Joe Newman and Buck 
Clayton. There are other moderns who 
are showing similar good sense. Urbie 
Green from the Herman stable; Doug 
Mettome from Benny Goodman's band; 
both are swinging pretty well these days. 
Swing may be coming back, and it can’t 
come back too soon to the West Coast! 

Finally, in answer to the question, 
“Why is a Beethoven Symphony better 
than a pop song?” It isn’t anything to do 
with complexity, old man. Stravinsky 
writes far more complex stuff than 
Beethoven evei did, and yet is a com- 
paritively minor composer. It’s because 
Germany is worlds apart from Tin Pan 
Alley, not only geographically. And 
jazz is temperamentally miles apart from 
straight music. It needs great knowledge 
of both sides to fuse the two. And in any 
case, Beethoven knew just where he was 
going. It’s as simple as that. 
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In reviewing the past jazz year in New 
York, I'd like to concentrate most of the 
space I have on indicating several of the 
newer (in years and/or reputation) jazz- 
men of particular potential. It’s been 
quite a while since so many younger 
musicians of unusual skills have made so 
decided an impact here in the course of 
one or two years. 

I speak mainly of New York since I 
try to be an empiricist, and this is the 
territory I cover regularly for Down Beat 
and the New Musical Express. Of the 
West Coast and the territories in between 
I know only from records, and I’ve long 
learned that records are almost always 
an imperfect medium for judging jazz- 
men whole. A jazzman especially must 
be heard in person to be fully heard. 
Parenthetically, I might add that I’m 
often astonished at the ringing ex cathe- 
dra judgements of jazz men frequently 
made by several European critics who 
have heard most of the musicians they 
write about only on records and yet pre- 
sume to make a definite judgement on 
these musicians’ work. 


DRUMMERS 


Of the newer drummers of whose work 
you might well keep track there are 
Connie Kay, Joe Morello, Elvin Jones, 
and Ed Thigpen. Kay has made a 
remarkable difference in the work of the 
Modern Jazz Quartet since he replaced 
Kenny Clarke. Clarke, a brilliant per- 
cussionist and a vital figure in the evolu- 
tion of modern jazz drumming, is also, 
however, a strong individualist and had 
difficulty in fusing his ideas with those 
of John Lewis, the MJQ’s pianist and 
musical director. Kay is more flexible 
and more in harmony temperamentally 
with the musical aims of Lewis. He is 
also an artist of rare subtlety (while 
swinging all the time) and his command 
of dynamics helps greatly to place the 
lines of the MJQ in remarkably clear 
aural perspective. He has also excellent 
and consistent taste. Kay served his 
apprenticeship with Cat Anderson, Lester 
Young, several groups at Minton’s and 
Birdland, Charlie Parker, Stan Getz, and 
Coleman Hawkins. He was with Lester 
Young from 1952 until the beginning of 
1955. 

Joe Morello, a crisp, freshly inventive, 
and always tasteful drummer has achiev- 
ed most of his recent recognition from 
his work with the Marian McPartland 
trio since May of 1953. Elvin Jones, a 
brother of pianist Hank and Trumpeter 
Thad Jones. still works mainly out of 
Detroit but appeared briefly in the New 
York area and on the road with Bud 
Powell and Charlie Mingus. He intends 
to work out a New York union card and 
should start building a reputation next 
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year. Young Ed Thigpen is the son of 
Ben Thigpen, once drummer with Andy 
Kirk. As of this writing, Ed is working 
with the Bud Powell trio. A_ serious 
student of jazz percussion, Ed also com- 
bines taste and originality with a strongly 
pulsating beat. 

Of the newer bassmen, 20-year-old 
Paul Chambers has created the most 
interest among musicians. He is already 
a brilliant soloist, both arco and pizzicato, 
and intends eventually to form his own 
trio so that he can exnloit more fully the 
solo qualities of the jazz bass. He feels 
the bass has been underestimated for toc 
long in jazz and that the instrument can 
actually do what a horn can do. As a 
result, however, of his preoccupation with 
solo work, he is not as yet quite as effec- 
tive in a rhythm section as he might be. 
Currently working with Miles Davis, Paul 
also played with George Wallington and 
Paul Quinichette in recent months. 


BASSISTS AND PIANISTS 


Paul is one of several newcomers of 
talent from the Detroit area. Others 
are Elvin Jones, trumpeter Donald Byrd, 
and bassist Doug Watkins. Watkins, 
though not the soloist Paul is, is a first- 
rate rhythm section man and helps to 
make the Jazz Messengers (with Art 
Blakey, Kenny Dorham, Hank Mobley, 
and Horace Silver) one of the most 
fiercely swinging small groups in jazz. 
Another able young bassist is Whitey 
Mitchell, brother of Red Whitev, has 
been working most of the year with the 
musically unrewarding Gene Krunva 
quartet. Red Mitchell, by the way, has 
become established on the west coast and 
is now working with the wonderfully 
swinging Hampton Hawes trio. I’ve only 
heard the trio on record, and on the basis 
of that limited evidence, Hawes strikes 
my ear as the most excitingly emotional 
jazzman now on the West Coast. 

Another bassist who is not “new” in 
terms of years or experience but who has 
been ravidly acquiring a major reputation 
generally in the past few months since 
leaving the Duke Ellington band is 
Wendell Marshall. Wendell is now part 
of a very pleasurable co-op unit called 
the New Yorkers which has been work- 
ing at Minton’s. The rest of the unit has 
Hank Jones, Shadow Wilson, and the 
capable tenor-flutist-alto, Jerome Rich- 
ardson. Also co-op are the MJQ and 
the Jazz Messengers. 

Pianists of new importance in the past 
year in the east have included Herbie 
Nichols, Randy Weston, Dick Katz, and 
Johnny Williams. Nichols, who has a 
series of LPs being released on Blue Note, 
has had a remarkably varied career. He’s 
worked in all types of bands, but until 
this year has never been able to get a 
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hearing for his own highly original, 
angular, and provocative piano. He needs 
more cohesiveness in his work, but he 
also needs more steady work to build 
his confidence. That work seemed to be 
forthcoming as of this writing by means 
of a gig at Cafe Bohemia, the new 
Greenwich Village club that has booked 
several vital modern units in the past 
year, often units whose reputation is not 
large enough yet to warrant stands mid- 
town at Basin Street or Birdland. 

Randy Weston, strongly influenced by 
Thelonious Monk, has more technique 
than Monk and hence can execute more 
of his ideas than can Monk. But he has 
not yet shown originality close to that 
of Monk. But Randy is growing and 
plays with a great deal of force and 
directness of emotion. His work is never 
dull. Dick Katz, who gained much 
experience with Tony Scott, this year has 
been working with the flashy (and yet 
often moving) quintet of J. J. Johnson 
and Kai Winding, Dick is a thoughtful 
musician with strong roots in the jazz 
tradition though his playing is firmly 
modern. He has taste, imagination and 
a keen sense of structure. He also writes 
well, and is a superb accompanist as he 
has shown in concerts behind Carmen 
McRae and Helen Merrill. 

Johnny Williams, a hard swinging 
pianist who is best known for his work 
with Stan Getz, also merits careful hear- 
ing. His work too is often angular and 
communicates muscular emotion. 


GUITARISTS 


Relatively new guitarists of particular 
interest in the New York area have been 
Joe Puma, Perry Lopez, and Dick Garcia. 
Puma, currently working with the Herbie 
Mann-Sam Most unit, has played in the 
past with first rate vibist Joe Roland 
Lopez has been touring with Eartha Kitt, 
and his work is marked by a good beat 
and a lyricism that is deep but not 
flaccid. Garcia has worked at Minton’s 
with Tony Scott, and at one time, was 
with George Shearing. Like the other 
two, he sounds as if he has roots and 
knows how essential a knowledge of the 
jazz tradition is to a modernist, no matter 
how far out he may be. 

I don’t have space to go into detail 
on the hornmen, but taking them by 
instrument, here are the men to watch: 
trumpets, Thad Jones, Donald Byrd, Art 
Farmer, Rusty Dedrick, Ruby Braff; 
tenors—Seldon Powell, Bill Perkins; 
altos—Phil Woods and Julian “Cannon- 
ball” Adderley; flutists—Herbie Mann 
and Jerome Richardson; trombonists— 
Jimmy Cleveland and Benny Powell; 
singers Beverley Qenney, Helen Merrill, 
Carmen McRae, and of course, Joe 
Williams; writer-arrangers—Gigi Gryce, 








Quincy Jones, and Ernie Wilkins. John 
Lewis remains the most consistently 
original and mature writer in the con- 
temporary jazz field. The only modern 
clarinetist of stature is Tony Scott. 

Thad Jones is currently with Count 
Basie and has made two striking albums 
for the Debut label. Donald Byrd has 
been working with the George Walling- 
ton unit and has an unusual lightness of 
touch and quickness of imagination. Art 
Farmer and Gigi Gryce have been lead- 


New York scene in mid-summer by sit- 
ting in at the Bohemia, recording with 
Kenny Clarke and under his own name 
for Savoy, and signing a contract with 
Em Arcy. He'll go on the road with his 
own unit, including his brother Nat on 
cornet, in February. “Cannonball” is 


still much in Bird’s orbit, but is begin- 
ning to develop more of a style of his 
own. 

Benny Powell is with the Count Basie 
band and is a steadily growing trombon- 








HAMPTON HAWES with RED MITCHELL (bass) and CHUCK THOMPSON (drums) 


ing one of the more inventive small 
units, sparked by Farmer's lyrical horn 
and the freshness of Gigi’s writing as well 
as the passion of his playing. Dedrick 
and Braff are less modern than main- 
stream in their conception. Both swing; 
both have good, round tones; and both 
are very warm and direct in their play- 
ing. Herbie Mann is especially able on 
flute on which he swings with humour 
and often moving tenderness. 

Seldon Powell has been atte sding 
Juilliard and so far has been on :ecord 
only via a Louis Bellson LP for Norman 
Granz and a Tony Aless session on 
Roost. He'll have his own set on the 
label shortly. Powell has a hard, swing- 
ing style with fresher conception than 
most of the younger tenormen. The 
same is true of Bill Perkins, who blew 
through town with the Stan Kenton and 
proved to be one of the two or three 
most impressive soloists with the band. 

Altoist Phil Woods, another Juilliard 
graduate, is more original than any 
young altoman I know. Though in- 
fluenced by Bird, he is not as fully in 
Bird’s shadow as are most of his con- 
temporaries. Recording for Prestige and 
working with George Wallington, Phil 
has impressed many in the past year by 
his original conception, and driving 
rhythmic force. Also worth remember- 
ing is the name of Julian “Cannonball” 
Adderley the rather widely publicised 
altoist from Florida who burst into the 





ist while Jimmy Cleveland, a Lionel 
Hampton alumnus, has been free lancing 
around the city, evidencing a_ swiftly 
fluent technique and a high level of 
imagination. 

Of the new singers, Beverley Kenney 
has just gotten started with a Roost 
record contract and a couple of week- 
ends at Basin Street. From what I heard 
briefly of her at a “Jazz for Israel” 
concert at Town Hall, she may be the 
next important new singer. She has the 
beat, the inventiveness, the horn-like 
phrasing, and the orginality to become 
a major headliner. Helen Merrill, who 
records for Em Arcy and is the wife of 
jazz reedman Aaron Sachs, sings with a 
fine ear and often compelling emotional 
power. She needs to clear up her diction 
and to vary her repertoire with more 
mid-and-up-tempo material. Carmen 
McRae has an excellent rhythmic con- 
ception, first-rate phrasing, but not the 
individuality of sound that would place 
her alongside Ella or Sarah (no one 
comes close to Billie Holiday). But Car- 
men is very good, and will become even 
better. Joe Williams is a deeply effective 
blues singer, and jits vibrantly with the 
Count Basie band. 

As for the writers, Jones and Wilkins 
have the rare ability to write arrange- 
ments that make it very easy for musicians 
to swing. They both are unpretentious, 
strongly grounded in jazz tradition, and 
favour lean lines rather than overly 
decorated textures. Gigi Gryce has an 
unusual gift for creating fresh melodic 
lines. But the nonpareil writer of the 
year has been John Lewis. 

This, then, is a partial record of the 
relative newcomers who have indicated 
particular worth in the New York area, 
especially in the past year. There is no 
danger of jazz being weakened by the 
lack of new artists of original potential. 
Judging from just this partial list in only 
one section of the country, the sources of 
new jazz talent have rarely been as 
productive. 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
L.-R.: Connie Kay, Percy Heath, Milt Jackson, John Lewis 
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Some personal 
Photographs from 
The scrapbook 
Of the noted 
American artist 
RALSTON CRAWFORD 


The picture above was 
was taken from Algiers, La 
looking across the river 


to New Orleans. 

Left. A modern 

shot of Burgundy 
Street. Below. A typical 
New Orleans Second Line 














The Glad B'ues 
ED ‘NOON’ JOHNSON 














The Sad Blues 
BILLIE PIERCE 





















































GEORGE MELLY’S 


1984 


I had a dream the other night that I 
was at Euston Station waiting for a train. 
I knew that it was 1984, but very little 
had altered. There was a coloured three 
dimensional television screen in the 
buffet, but the sandwiches were as taste- 
less as ever. The trains were running on 
atomic power, but on a board, scribbled 
in chalk, I read that several were ex- 
pected to be late. In the bar some youths 
were behaving rather badly. Their 
mackintoshes, Burton suits, and poly- 
technic ties made them especially notice- 
able as the rest of us were clothed in 
single-piece plastic garments, brightly 
coloured and surprisingly warm. I heard 
one old gentleman mutter something 
about “Lizzie boys” as he was elbowed 
on one side. 

Before catching my train I went to the 
bookstall and bought ws M. 7 M. = 
ee SINS VIE sss. = sce E. a. ee 
Mh ss; ORE isaind, ns a dsily 
Newspaper. 

The rest of my dream I passed in 
reading them. On awakening (the train 
had just reached the outer suberb of 
Rugby) I huried to my desk and scribbled 
down what I could remember. 

— theM...y . r, 1984 
——- one there was a rumour of 

on wt ange between Freddy Randall and 

Louis Armstrong sometime in 1985. 

Pages three, four, and five were taken 
up with Ernest Borneman’s weekly 
article on Upper Silesian Folk rhythms. 

In the middle pages were:— a photo- 
graph of Laurie Gold and his Pieces of 
Eight pointing at a burst tricycle tyre; 
Dennis Lotis’s cousin’s aunt’s grandson 
who, it appeared, had just signed a vocal 
contract with Ted Heath; and an ex- 
clusive shot of an aeroplane flying over 
the Orkneys, allegedly carrying the 
Ellington band enroute to Sweden for 
their European tour. 

Steve Race’s column _ complained 
bitterly about the “Cool” jazz revival. 
Burman’s bauble was awarded to Ken 
Colyer for his stylish blowing on “‘Colyer 
with strings”. Elsewhere in the article 
Ken’s playing was described on the one 
hand as “modernly stylish” and on the 
other as “stylishly modern.” 

Collector’s Corner traced the disco- 
graphy ‘of the early Lyttelton band on 
“the quaintly attractive Tempo label”, 
and commented favourably on the six- 
teenth volume of the “Bessie Smith 


Story”. 
Cae ea ee a te . a 
SEASONAL GREETINGS 
from 
PETE PAYNE 


| Payne’s Music Shop 

| Streatham Jazz Club 
213 Bromley Road, London, S.E.6 
HIT 3134. 








A study of George by Melly 


Before turning to the N. M. 
..s I glanced at the Daily 

papery I read that a Mr. Bruce Turner, 
M.P. (Con.) for Lambeth had spoken in 
the House of Commons on the new 
drainage scheme for greater London. 
“Turner says ‘Oof’”, was the headline. 
He had been reprimanded by the 
Speaker for referring to the Leader of 
the Opposition, the Rt. Hon Gerald 
Lascelles M.P. (Com.) for Chelsea, as 
“Dad”. 
The N. M. E...s, 1984 

A young iady came a glass em 
took up most of the front page. “If” 
suggested. “this lush thrush sings like 
she looks her tonsils should sure be 
paying supertax.” There was a small 
inset of Jame Lita Rosa opening a 
church social, and another of “Our 
Winnie” who it appears was “‘still knock- 
ing the customers out” in her prolonged 
tour of Australia. 

The whole of page two was devoted 
to an advertisement; 


DON’T MISS THIS GREAT 
N. M. E. CONCERT 


at the Albert Hall 
DAME MYRA HESS 
backed by the 


DYNAMIC JACK PARNELL 
ORCHESTRA 


Compére MICHAEL BLACK 


Only a few thousand seats 
left at 8 guineas and 2s. 6d. 


Humphrey Lyttelton in reviewing a 
new L.P. commented ‘What really takes 
this record out of the rut is the inclu- 
sion of a coach horn in the front line. 
This device has of course gained the 
support of all the more intelligent tradi- 
tional jazz men, and is, I think, the most 
significant recent development in jazz 
as we understand it.’ 

Else where I noticed that Lyttelton had 
recently added a coach horn to his instru- 
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mentation. 

The readers’ letters were all from girls 
attacking a young man who the week 
before had apparently made some dis- 
paraging remarks about &n American 
singer whose speciality was to throw an 
epileptic fit at the conclusion of each 
song. 

“You make me _ sick” wrote one. 
“Dwight is great. He’s the greatest so 
there”. Another had written some verses 
in his honour: 


“You just don’t understand what 
Dwight does to me. 

I think about him all day, from break- 
fast until tea. 

I and Doreen went to Blackpool 
just to hear him sing, 

When he croons ‘I love you’,, Oh boy 
nothing else don’t mean a thing”. 


On the next page was a review of the 
“debut” of the new 200 piece Dankworth- 
Scott-Crombie-Hayes Orchestra (merely 
large). “When the rough edges have been 
smoothéd off, more attention paid to 
dynamics and phrasing, and the scores 
completely re-written,” I read, “this will 
be a great swinging band.” The line-up 
included six pianos, twenty trombones, 
and a flute section replacing the usual 
brass. “The boys” the critic added, “are 
dead keen.” 

Alley Cat wanted to know “who was 
the band leader, no names but he has 
half a walrus moustach and red hair 
parted in the middle, who cut his second 
alto player in the Royal Enclosure at 
Ascot?’ 

J icc@s Whe led off with a 
strong editorial criticising Josh White for 
singing a song containing the words 
“When the palies beat their feet in a 
Piccadilly pub”. There were several “fine 
photographs of the river Merdey; an 
appeal for funds to purchase Max Jones’s 
beret for presentation to the British 
Museum; and an account of the un- 
veiling of a plaque in memory of Mick 
Mulligan on the wall of the “Sussex”. 
Lord Donegal had performed the cere- 
mony. 

I had just picked ur up Jazz Journal when 
I awoke. This lucky chance enables me 
with a clear conscience to wish the 
Editors and readers of that learned 
organ, a Merry Christmas. 

New Orleans, Runcorn, 
r Chelsea. 1930-1955 

GREETINGS SCOTLAND! 

from the 
GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB 
Scotland’s Jazz Information Centre 


Bridgetown 3108 














Paris has been considered the magic 
city by many people for years, and I for 
one will not argue the point. There is 
however of late a welcome addition to 
that charm—their ever expanding jazz 
scene. Only a few years ago they were 
somewhat benind Sweden and England in 
producing new talent but a closer evalua- 
tion today finds many new faces, plus 
some of the old. 

One of the most outstanding factors in 
favour of French jazz is the ability of the 
individual musician to assimilate the 
many styles, and to do it well. It is 
nothing to hear a modern tenor man 
playing in a West Coast groove and then 
suddenly blare away in the best swing 
idiom. French musicians like most 
~~, Jazzmen cannot be restricted, 
a fault which is most evident among 
Americans. 

Henri Renaud is no stranger to English 
fans who have many of his recordings 
on Vogue. Probably the best pianist in 
Europe in the Bud Powell style and easily 
the most modern in France. Bernard 
Peiffer, Jacques Dieval, and Martial Solal 
fall into the group of versatile pianists 
who can perform in any idiom. Peiffer 
is the best known. He combines Garner 
Basie, and Tatum, and sounds very much 
like Oscar Peterson in his early days. 
Despite the obvious influences Peiffer is 
an extremely exciting pianist with a 
freshness and attack that a stylist often 
loses. Solal while leaning closer to 
Modern Jazz often shows traces of 
Waller, Wilson, and Garner. Again I 
say this does not necessarily reveal in- 
consistency or an immature musical mind 
but a rather deeper and broader musical 
outlook. 


RHYTHM MEN 


The strict modernists have fine talent 
in composer-arranger-pianist Christian 
Chevallier, who possesses a light touch 
and delicacy in his writing. Maurice 
Vandair and Rene Urtreger are also 
excellent pianists, whilst probably the 
most outstanding swing man is Andre 
“Pepe” Persianny. He is France’s earthi- 
est keyboard man and overshadows the 
wonderful Claude Bolling only because 
he has been recorded more over the past 
year. While Pepe is busy with two hands, 
Bolling shows a rolling left that would 
be worthy of a Hines or Waller. 


SYOk 


DOUGLAS HAGUE 


Among rhythm men France has some 
fine guitarists although none so great as 
the incomparable Django. The modern 
front is led by Jean Donal, Sasha Distel, 
and Rene Thomas, while the “all around” 
men are Marcel Bianchi, Jean-Pierre 
Sasson and Henri Crolla. Bianchi is a 
guitarist who spends a great deal of time 
making non-jazz discs playing Hawaiian 
and Spanish music at which he is very 
proficient. He is the closest thing today 
to the late Django. His playing has a 
great deal of warmth and I sincerely hope 
that Vogue will give him an LP perform- 
ing only Jazz. 

' The two leading bassists are Pierre 
Michelot and Jean Marie Ingrand. | 
would give the nod to Ingrand for a 
keener sense of rhythm, whilst tonally 








Michelot is superior. A close challenger 
to these would be Benoit Querson who is 
extremely inventive, and an old “Pro” 
Emmanuel Soudieux—the latter being the 
most underrated bassist in France. 

By listening to any recording of Jean 
Louis Viale, his reign as king of drum- 
mers needs no explanation. He is 
intelligent, dynamic and tasteful. More 
recently another fine drummer arrived 
on the local scene, Gerard “Dave” 

Pochonet . He too is the same type of 
pulsating drummer. Not far behind are 
the veterans Pierre Lemarchand, Mac 
Kac, and Andre Jourdan. 

Big Band music, especially dance music 
are the sepcialities of Alix Combelle and 
Aime Barelli. Combelle still plays the 
booting Hawk styled tenor and I must 


STEVE ALLEN and BENNY GOODMAN 


Phato. 


Arthur Cantor 





admit sounds more like his old self than 
does his idol. The top tenor man in 
France today is Guy Lafitte. To describe 
Lafitte would be to say that he is akin to 
Ruby Braff, that is that he is a truly great 
swing star who has developed in an era 
of Progressive Jazz. He too is an admirer 
of Hawkins but in comparison to Com- 
belle he has a smoother tone and more 
technical polish. Lafitte would un- 
doubtedly become the most talked about 
tenor if he could spend about two years 
in America and develop his full potenti- 
alities. If any of my readers can possibly 
obtain Pathe LP ST 1057 by Monsieur 
Lafitte I urge them to do so as they will 
be rewarded with a record they will prize. 
The closest musician to the Big Three 
(Lafitte, Jaspar, and Combelle) is J. C. 
“Fofo” Fohrenbach. Fofo has given 
concerts in Belgium and Holland and 
before the arrival of Jaspar was con- 
sidered the best modern tenor in France. 
Altoists are fine although there are no 
extreme modernists. Hubert Fol, a veteran 
of Dixie, Swing and Bop, plays like 
Benny Carter does today, while Michel 
DeVillers who can play in the Parker 
style prefers to blow a boisterous Pete 
Brown type alto. So while they play 
more to the basic jazz there are no 
Domnerus’, Ambrosetti’, or Humbles 
among them. DeVillers is however one 
of the finest baritone saxists in Europe 
and although his style is extremely 
modern he retains individuality by not 
sounding like Mulligan. 


BECHET INFLUENCE 


Perhaps the greatest feature of French 
jazz is their outstanding Traditional 
clarinetists. This is due undoubtedly to 
the influence of Sidney Bechet on the 
local scene and it is also a good example 
of how European musicians could develop 
if they had closer contact with our lead- 
ing American instrumentalists. Pierre 
Braslavsky, Maxime Saury and Michel 
Attenoux are all good soprano saxists, 
and Saury also plays a fine “Bigardian” 
clarinet. Claude Luter, Andre Reweliotty, 
Rene Franc, and Gerard Badini all play 
clarinet in the best New Orleans tradition 
and most exhibit the Dodds approach. 
Weaknesses in traditional bands in 
France are the brass and the rhythm 
sections, although Michel Pacout is an 
outstanding drummer. J. L. Durand is 
the leading trombonist on the traditional 
scene whilst Benny Vasseur, familiar to 
us through his work with Claude Bolling 
and Aime Barelli now emerges as France’s 
leading modern trombonist. He shows, 
as does almost every other modern French 
trombonist, a Bill Harris style. While on 
the subject of modern brass men I think 
some words are in order for trumpeter 
Roger Guerin who also performs with 
great dexterity on the alto tuba. Guerin 
plays much in the Art Farmer school (I 
say I‘armer rather than Miles Davis be- 
cause both Guerin and Farmer play with 
more fire and attack), and to place him 
amongst the first five trumpeters of the 
Continent is justified. Bernard Hulin 
is a healthy blower of the Gillespie type 
and is excellent with the mute. Jean 
Liesse is also an excellent performer and 
has worked with Henri Renaud and also 
with Albert Nicholas. 

Cc losing out the French Jazz scene are 
“Sadi” Lallemand and Geo Daly, who 
with Vic Feldman and Ulffe Linde, round 
out a top notch quartet of modern 








European vibists. 
LYTTELTON 


The November 2nd issue of Down 
Beat carried a record review by Nat 
Hentoff of an Angel LP featuring Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton. Sc ome parts of the review 
read as follows—*‘Lyttelton’s efforts to 
recapture a musical life he never lived 
are as rigidly unswinging and narrowly 
unimaginative as those of his American 
revivalist counterparts’—(meaning Sco- 
bey, Murphy, Janis and Mayl). I admit 
that while many of our American revival- 
ists are only carbon copies, some are 
quite good, but none have the swing or 
imagination of Lyttelton. This is what 
Hentoff misses, not because of opinion 
or dislike, but rather by not having any 
knowledge of it. Hentoff actually does 
appreciate Traditional Jazz but I do not 
believe he understands it. So immedi- 
ately his mind forms the idea that Lyttel- 
ton is some sort of typical European 
copyist. As far as swinging goes I do 
not say his rhythm section is superior to 
many of our Dixie units but it has more 
drive than any Murphy type unit, and it 
is the best of any European trad- -group. 
But it is the inference of lack of imagina- 
tion that galls me. Can anything be oem 
varied than Lyttleton on “Oh! Dad” 
which he blows some Harry Edison whe 
horn; can the use of West Indian rhythm 
sections employing Tangana, Merengue, 
or Calypso idioms, or combining artfully 
their feel for jazz with Bertie King’s 
modern alto on “Mike’s Tangana” be 
called unimaginative? Does “Apples Be 
Ripe” by the Bell-Lyttelton Nine show 
any less use of Afro-Cuban or Fugues 
than some of the leading modernists. 
And how long has it been since we heard 
a McKinney’s Cotten Pickers type sax 
section skilfully employed ? Is this Jack 
of imagination? Can Hentoff show me 
any record by an American Dixie unit 
(outside of the Atlantic LP by Wilber De 
Paris) made in the last ten years that 
shows one iota of the imagination 
Lyttelton has? Hentoff was forced to 
admit that Bruce Turner gave him some 
pleasure with his Pete Brownish alto. 
How long has it been that we have heard 
an alto in a Dixie unit in America? 
Lyttelton’s music can hardly be termed 
as “unproductive attempts to manu- 
facture synthetics.” Lyttelton also has 
a great advantage over the American 
groups, while they have one front line 
man of excellent ability, Lyttleton has 
two—Turner and Fawkes. Getting away 
from Hentoff’s review for the moment, 
many people get the idea that because 
many European Jazzmen draw their 
inspiration from Waller, Carter, Chu, etc., 
that they are backwards or copying. 
Doesn't every modern Jazzman_ in 
America sound somewhat like Bird, Miles, 
Desmond, or Diz? Does this mean it 
is all copy? It would be a pleasure to 
hear someone here play like a Hodges 
or a Berigan. The most distinctive 
musician here recently is Ruby Braff, yet 
by the standards of some of todays critics 
he is stale, unimaginative, and not mature 
musically. The “mature” bit is especially 
popular among writers here who can’t 
understand why every practising musician 
or music student doesn’t fall into the 
modern idiom. For this reason a Turner, 
Bolling, Lafitte, Halberg, Asmussen, 
Django, or Dill Jones strikes many real 
American collectors as being great. And 
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for all of our faults here, the European 
critic too is blinded by ideas that for 
a musician to be really great he must be 
(1) a Negro, or (2) an American. So 
many fine European musicians are under- 
rated by their own. Lets face it, are Tab 
Smith, Earl Bostic, Lem Davis superior 
to Bruce Turner? 

This all has something to do with 
reviews and views that Hentoff and others 
profess. I know also that many European 
jazz fans subscribe to Metronome and 
Down Beat, yet neither is basically a 
true Jazz magazine as say, Le Jazz Hot 
or Jazz Journal. Even though these last 

named may have some biased writers. 
at least all opinions can be found be- 
tween their pages. Our American journals 
adhere to one policy, and to that type of 
jazz which is the current range; and all 
the writers up and down the line all 
agree like well drilled little soldiers. That 
is they agree on the idiom, but not on 
the particular musicians. America needs 
publications with more jazz variety and 
here I voice the opinions of many col- 
lectors. And the collectors are import- 
ant, for after all they are the ones who 
buy the magazines and the records. 


ORCHIDS AND GREETINGS 


This being Christmas month and the 
closing of the year, certain orchids are in 
order. One is to Steve Allen and his 
“Tonight” TV show. Mr. Allen has done 
a great deal in promoting jazz to the TV 
audience. He has presented Jazzmen as 
serious and intelligent beings. He has 
also preesnted jazz of all varieties. 
Modern, Swing, and Dixie. Not only 
has he done jazz a service, but he has 
consistently and more than anyone else 
presented Negro talent on TV. Many 
Negro musicians and singers probably 
would have never been seen on TV with- 
out his help. So this column salutes a 
fine personality, comic, musician, and 
swell guy and wish him another success- 
ful year on TV, and not forgetting his 
film of the Benny Goodman Story. Also 
orchids to John Hammond, Dick Bock, 
Nesuhi Ertegun, and George Avakian for 
consistently presenting fine jazz record- 
ing to the public. Another orchid to 
Count Basie on his 20th year in jazz 
and for his twenty years of good music 
—we could stand another twenty from 
the Count. A “special” orchid (without 
bias) to Jazz Journal as being the best 
jazz publication today and and also to 
its excellent staff. Also a warm Merry 
Christmas to my associates and to my 
many readers of “Cool and Hot”. 

Also Seasons Greetings to Arrigo 
Polillo, Sonny Greer, John Hammond, 
Leigh Kamman, Henry “Red” Allen, 
Jacques Morgantini, Joe Loufer, Omer 
Simeon, Joe Clauberg, Hans Westerberg, 
Teddy Reig, Albert Nicholas, Buster 
Bailey and Gus Grant, who have made my 
first year in jazz writing stimulating and 
delightful. 





Christmas Greetings Customers 
GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 
195, Tollcross Road, 
GLASGOW 
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A JAMBOREE 


This month’s jazz seemed to come in 
great exhausting batches. The first batch 
arrived on Sunday October 23. This was 
the date of this year’s Jazz Jamboree at 
the Gaumont State, Kilburn. As usual, 
it started at mid-day, and when we got 
there, just before the start, groups of 
ashen faced zombies were milling round 
outside the stage door scaring away the 
autograph hunters who were under the 
mistaken impression that musicians in 
the morning look like their publicity 
photographs. The auditorium was packed 
as always, with quite a few of the 
audience also looking a little the worse 
for having sampled the Sunday morn- 
ing air. 


At five minutes past twelve, Tommy 
Trinder, who had been held up in the 
traffic outside the theatre, burst through 
the stage door; headed for the stage at 
a brisk trot and went on to announce 
the first band without finding out who it 
was. It turned out to be Ronnie Aldrich 
and the Squadronaires. The ordeal was 
under way. In the next three hours, less 
fifteen minutes interval, ten bands were 
each given thirteen minutes to make their 
mark. No matter what the organisers 
may have in mind, this annual jamboree 
must degenerate into the greatest band 
battle of each year. Everyone who 
matters is out front, and the band that 
wins the battle must carry off a great 
many of the prizes for months following. 
Cutting out methods such as distributing 
free brandy amongst the audience, there 
are three main ways of making one’s 
mark in the Jazz Jamboree. It was inter- 
esting to see which bands followed which, 
and also to note their relative success. 

Method number one can come under 
the heading of Impact. The band comes 
in with a crash, plays loud fast numbers 
and features its leader as a raving idiot. 
This method was well in evidence this 
year, and was a by the Squads, Tony 
Crombie, Tubby Hayes and Ray Elling- 
ton. It was also used partially by most 
of the other bands, but these four took 
it seriously as their motif. It is effective, 
though shattering. The transformation 
from the back stage zombies to the 
bubbling exuberant men on stage was 
little short of miraculous. We reckon 
that Tony Crombie headed this section- 
mainly due to Annie Ross. 

Method number two can be called 
Musicianship. Although your band prob- 
ably has even less of this quality than the 
other bands, you make a big thing of it. 
Nobody jumps about or looks as though 
they are enjoying themselves. The band 
stands as though composed of cigar store 
Indians and blows as though it believed 
in the music. Occasionally, we suppose, 
this attitude is genuine. At times, of 
course, it stems from apathy. Method 
two (we wouldn't suggest from what 
cause) was used by Tony Kinsey, Tommy 
Whittle, Ronnie Scott and the ‘New Jazz 
Group. All these bands were good; 
Whittle, Scott and the New Jazz Group 
verging on being excellent. That they 
were not the hits of the show was due 
to their choice of method and not the 
way that they employed it. 


Full marks,. therefore, to method 
number  three—Presentation, subtitled 
the Gimmick. This was used by Jack 
Parnell and Ted Heath and consisted of 
giving the audience something other than 
the music with which to remember the 
band. Ted Heath’s electrical effects fail- 
ed to score due to a lack of co-operation 
from the electricians, and this left the 
field wide open for Jack Parnell’s riotous 
satire on “The Gimmick’—the best gim- 
mick of them all. 

We staggered from the Jamboree just 
after three o'clock in order to get some 
food and compose ourselves for another 
dose of the good music in the evening. 


AN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 

This concert was presented by Jeti 
Kruger at the Stoll Theatre. After the 
lunchtime session at the Jamboree, we 
were admittedly jaded, but not so jaded 
that good music wouldn't have enlivened 
us. At it was we have to report that it 
was the dreariest concert that we can 
remember. 

Tony Kinsey and Tony Crombie 
represented Britain, but as we'd heard 
them both during the afternoon, playing 
mainly the same tunes with a little more 
zest, this performance fell very flat. The 
theatre was in no way full, and most of 
the enthusiasm came from compere Tony 
Hall, who threw in some gratuitous 
remarks concerning the NJF’s concerts. 
This seemed somewhat unnecessary. 
especially considering how often he 
participates in them. 

Lars Gullin was accompanied by Tony 
Kinsey .Bill LeSage and Lennie Bush: 
and his part of the concert seemed inter- 
minable. It ended with one of his own 
compositions, “Late Summer”, which was 
unswinging, dirge like and boring. 

Chet Baker was pathetic. He sang 
about five songs, which was short meas- 
ure even by Festival Hall standards, but 
it was noteworthy that there was no 
clamour from the audience for more. 
His phrasing was wretched; his stage 
presence nil. 

After this international festival we felt 
a momentary sympathy for the much 
reviled MU ban. An open house sign to 
this type of foreign participation could 
set back British jazz some forty years. 


DOWNBEAT 

We went along to the Associated re- 
diffusion studios at Wembley to see the 
first Downheat show produced by Dick 
Lester. He took over the programme 
with some strong ideas. For one thing, 
he threw out the pin up feature, despite 
its being advertised in the TV Times, and 
generally, he struck out for an uncom- 
promising jazz policy. We were sorry 
about the pin up, especially as we were 
on the spot to view the flesh in the flesh, 
but otherwise we liked what he did. The 
two bands being featured were Humph 
and Basil Kirchin, and they came through 
the experience with varying degrees of 
success. 

Humph was given an informal setting, 
as is possible with a small group and the 
effect was intimate and plausible. The 
whole presentation had a_ spontaneity 
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about it which was more pronounced 
than in any other presentation of TV 
jazz that we have seen. The Kirchin 
Band, on the other hand, was woodenly 
presented in a U-shapped set emanating 
from Basil's drums. Because of the 
number of musicians involved and diffi- 
culties in camera positioning, relatively 
few picture angles were possible. The 
band therefore seemed static—as indeed 
it was—and its music was correspond- 
ingly less exciting due to the visual handi- 
cap. 


A BRITISH FESTIVAL 


This was another of the month’s large 
batches of jazz. Two concerts, one after 
the other, presented by the NJF at the 
Festival Hall under the heading of “The 
Second British Festival of Jazz”. The 
afternoon’s concert was in modern vein 
and the evening’s was traditional, but a 
great deal of both concerts was mediocre. 

The modern concert was enlivened by 
three things: a sparkling contribution 
from the New Jazz Group; a really 
exciting introduction to the Kirchin 
band which had the audience yelling: 
and an amazing solo performance from 
Tony Hall. Tony was ostensibly present- 
ing a group of musicians under the title 
“Hall Stars”, but we'll guarantee that 
there was more Tony Hall than music. 
When he wasn't actively hogging the 
microphone, he stomped around the stage, 
clapping, beating time and all but con- 
ducting each individual musician. The 
whole affair should have been labelled 
TONY HALL set to MUSIC. We have 
already spoken to Carlo Kramer about 
issuing an LP of “Tony Hall With 
Strings”. 

The traditionalists, prompted perhaps 
by their name, stuck to the good old 
good ones and the mixture as before, 
except when the Mick Mulligan and 
Chris Barber bands joined forces for a 
two band rabble rouser at the end of the 
first half. This was the only interesting 
thing to happen. 

The second half was given over to 
Big Bill Broonzy, his guitar and his 
authentic singing. After Bill had sung 
about five solo numbers, Lonnie Donegan 
stepped forward and sang a spiritual 
From then on Bill’s contributions were 
limited to participation in the Chris 
Barber Skiffle Group. Naturally this 
shook the audience somewhat, and a 
section of it became quite vociferous in 
its demand for Bill Broonzy in solo. 

What was not realised out front, and, 
of course, could not be announced from 
the stage, was that Big Bill was tired out, 
and had to have some assistance from the 
Barber Band while he got his breath 
back. This explains Lonnie’s _ half 
apologetic announcement that he would 
sing and the fact that Bill had to be 
almost dragged from the wings to sing 
“John Henry” as an encore. 


ESOTERIC PERSONAL COLUMN 
We woud respectfully draw Miss A 
K-W’'s attention to the last sentence of 
Graham Boatfield’s article “Mutiny In 
The Parlour” in the November issue of 
J.J. 
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Although this passing year has un- 
doubtedly been a bumper one for the 
jazz minded record buyer, it, according to 
to all reports, ended in a very different 
and discordant fashion on other jazz 
fronts. 

The Times reports “that twenty-three 
persons were taken into custody in Ham- 
burg. Germany, after a performance by 


Mr. Louis Armstrong, the American 
trumpeter and singer.” 
“Mr. Armstrong” it is reported, 


“accompanied by a five-man band, play- 
ed for a little more than an hour—not 
long enough for the large audience, which 
showed its disappointment by throwing 
bottles and chair legs at the stage, 
shattering the instruments.” 

“The second performance that was to 
follow was cancelled.” 

In Paris, at the Olympia Theatre, a 
crowd of French hooligans literally broke 
up the place at a concert held to com- 
memorate the sale of Sidney Bechet’s 
millionth record. Hundreds of police 
were called in to quell the disturbance 
which was only on a less savage scale 
than the German affair, as with the usual 
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French flair for food, sausages and 
oranges were substituted for bottles and 
hardwear. 

Scandinavia was also the scene of 
demonstrations and street fighting on the 
occasion of the visit of the Armstrong 
All Stars. 


BROONZY IN “BRUM” 


And even in Britain it appears we are 
not free from hooliganism and rank bad 
manners. At a concert held at the 
Birmingham Town Hall recently, some 
stupid hobbledehoys were ignorant 
enough to attempt to ruin a performance 
by Big Bill Broonzy by interrupting his 
singing and even walking on to the stage 
during his act. 

What, for goodness sake, is happening 
to jazz audiences? Do good manners 
count for nothing? 

We are happy to report that here in 
London things are somewhat better, and 
audiences more controlled. As is report- 
ed elsewhere in this issue, ticket buyers 
at a recent Festival Hall concert knew 
not the reason that they did not receive 
their due share of Big Bill’s blues singing. 


On the face of it they had a grudge, but 
we are happy to report that not a single 
beef sandwich or even a fried fish 
wrapping was raised in anger. 

It is to be hoped that the M.U. will 
now realise that Great Britain is after all 
the only safe place for Louis and his 
band to perform. Old Satchmo must be 
preserved, and if they did agreed to let 
him in, they could always place an 
embargo on Birmingham, couldn‘t they? 


JROTY 

The results of our “Best Jazz Record 
of the Year” feature will be found on 
another page. The panel was extended 
this year to seventeen critics and the 
results therefore contain a wider range 
of opinions in consequence. 

Once again our warmest thanks are due 
to Stanley Dance who most expertly 
edited this feature. 

As to the actual results, although the 
winning records didn’t coincide with our 
own choices, we think that on the whole 
they were a true finding. Nevertheless, 
if you took the trouble to look closely 
at the votes, you may notice one inter- 
esting point, and that is that more people 
voted for the Earl Hines LP than for any 
other record. Although the record didn’t 
gain the highest marks, it did in a way 
achieve a kind of personal victory—well 
done Earl! 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A 

HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU ALL 

The Editor. 


——— 


SAZZBOOK 1955 


Edited by ALBERT J. McCARTHY. This book is a collection of articles by thirteen contributors, writing on different 


aspects of Jazz. 
articles included are as follows: 


THE JAZZ SCENE 1939-1945 


THE END OF AN ERA, Charles Fox 
MINTON'S AND ITS AFTERMATH, 
Morgan 


SEARCH FOR ORCHESTRAI 
Raymond Horricks 


THE REDISCOVERY OF THI 
Davies 
THE REVIVALISTS, Paul Rossiter 


RAGTIME, RINGSHOUTS AND HOLLERS, Alex 


Korner 


176 pp., Large Crown 8vo., frontispiece, 16pp. half-tone illustrations. 


Alun 


HISTORICAL INTERLUDE 


PROGRESSION, 


PIONEERS, Ron 


RHYTHM AND BLUES, Albert J. McCarthy 
NOTES ON THE EUROPEAN SCENE, Jolin 


Prentice 


1211 v sTREET, Roy Carew 


PERSONAL OPINION 


REFLECTIONS ON’ THEI NATURE OF JAZZ, 


Jasper Wood 


THE BLUES 


SONNY TERRY, Frederic Ramsey, Jr. 


It is illustrated by a remarkable collectionof photographs by Frederic Ramsey, Jnr., and others. The 


BLUES IN 1890, Big Bill Broonzy 


DISSECTION 
PORTRAIT OF A VOICE, Alan Stott 


JAZZ INFORMATION 
compiled by the Editor 
JAZZ MAGAZINES OF ALL COUNTRIES 

NOTES ON SELECTED JAZZ BOOKS 

JAZZ CLUBS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


RECORD MAGAZINES AND RECORD COMPANIES 


12/6 net. 


BIG BILL BLUES 


BIG BILL BROONZY’S STORY AS TOLD TO YANNICK BRUYNOGHE 


“Yannick Bruynoghe’s achievement in Big Bill Blues is to have created, with uncanny realism, the illusion of one of 


those long relaxed sessions. 
merges into the blues.” 


“Like Jelly Roll, Bill talks in fine literature 
Strongly recommended.” 


128 pp., 8)” x 54”, 17 pp. discography, illustrated. 


innate rythm and balance. 


12 


You can almost see Bill’s massive bronze head tilt back and his eyes close as the story 


lain Lang, Jazz Monthly. 
never a word wasted, never a point repeated, every sentence with its own 


Humphrey Lyttleton, Musical Express. 


12/6 net. 











BOOKS 


JAZZBOOK 1955, Edited by ALBERT McCARTHY 
(Cassell 10/6) 


This collection of writings, mainly on recent jazz history, is, on 
the whcle, worth reading. Some of the contributions, such as 
those by Alun Morgan, Roy Carew and Albert McCarthy are of a 
high enough standard to carry the less worthwhile chapters. 

There is a fairly widespread coverage of recent jazz develop- 
ment, with various contributions taking a section, presumably of 
their own choosing. The end of the swing era in the Thirties is 
here chronicled by Charles Fox. He seems almost to rejoice in the 
death of swing and writes off the Thirties as a complete loss. 
Surely, something of value occurred ? Alun Morgan picks up the 
theme with the birth of modern jazz. This chapter is authoritative 
and well reasoned, with a fairly logical development to the con- 
clusion that innovations are the province of the coloured 
musicians. 

Raymond Horricks’ apology for Kenton and the West Coast 
is less happy. To open a chapter on white jazz with the statement 
that “ .. . the Negro alone has been responsible for engineering 
all the major forms of jazz” is perhaps a little defeatist. It cer- 
tainly tends to throw the reader out of stride. 

The chapers on “The Re-discovery Of The Pioneers” by Ron 
Davies, “The Revivalists” by Paul Rossiter and “Notes On The 
European Scene” by John Prentice are factually of a high 
standard, though there is a tendency, especially in the last men- 
tioned, to degenerate into a catalogue of names. Paul Rossiter 
tries to draw conclusions from the Revival’s present progress, but 
admits that a public acclaim for a well known pattern is likely to 
obstruct experiment and growth. Ron Davies’ objective view of 
the music of Bunk Johnson, George Lewis, etc., is a welcome 
relief in these days of fanatical acceptance. He places them 
squarely in perspective, and by so doing, builds up an immeasur- 
ably stronger case in their favour. 

This section on the recent jazz scene is rounded off by a mag- 
nanimous appraisal of Rhythm and Blues by Albert McCarthy. 
It is at times humorous but contains a lot of good sense. His 
statement that “It expresses perfectly the basic emptiness of 
modern America” is a little sweeping, even in the light of Albert's 
views on world society. 

The rest of the book consists of makeweight articles of varying 
standards. There are delightful dissertations on Jelly Roll Morton 
in Washington, by Roy Carew, Blues in 1890 by Big Bill Broorzy 
and Sonny Terry by Fred Ramsey Jnr., and some other less de- 
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lightful dissertations. Alex Korners’ Ragtime, Ringshouts and 
Hollers suffers from a too conscious attempt to write significant 
prose. Just what the following. means is anybody’s guess: “The 
plastic arts limited, for general public interest, to a few great 
perpetrators, are essentially a non-participatory form; jazz, pur- 
posely unlimited, yet unconsciously witheld by its devotees, a 
participatory form.” When he forgets to write and becomes 
carried away with his subject, as in his description of Mahalia 
Jackson, his style becomes moving and attractive. 

Jasper Wood's contribution can be summed up as incredible 
rubbish. This sort of vacuous scribbling went out with the 
Thirties. Finally Alan Scott’s Portrait of a Voice is maybe of 
interest to someone. Much of the Jazz Information section is 
already out of date. Overall, the good outweighs the pretentious. 

BRIAN NICHOLLS 
BIG BILL BLUES by WILLARD BROONZY 
(Cassell 12/6) 

“This book opens a door on the world of the blues and their 
singers, a world that is very much part of America, yet withdrawn 
and little known”, writes Stanley Dance in the Forword to this 
enthralling book. These lines are the perfect review of Bill's 
autobiography. Big Bill Broonzy is one of the last of the great 
pioneer blues men from the Mississippi, and when he talks and 
sings, he is giving to the world the history of his race in America. 
In his lifetime he has known all the great singers. They have been 
his friends, and sometimes (but never for long) his enemies. The 
period in which they lived, and sometimes died, comes vividly to 
life as Bill talks. As the blurb tells us he was given a bottle of 
whiskey and a tape recorder, that was all. That was enough, for 
the memories come pouring out. From this wealth of material 
Yannick Bruynoghe has compiled this book. There are stories of 
his early days in Arkansas, tales about his family and the world 
around him. Broonzy by no means tells his complete history —A 
few incidents are lightly touched upon, and in a flash the life of 
the Southern Negro appears before us. It is the tale of the 
coloured worker in the deep South. 

The chapter entitled “My Songs” in which he tells how some 
of his blues were born, is one of the highlights of the book. 
Again and again some little incident is recalled, and away goes 
Bill delving back into the past. Perhaps a little of what he re- 
counts is highly coloured, for memory plays funny tricks. Perhaps 
some of the stories are more fiction than fact. Who can tell” 
Here is a folk artist spinning his yarns. It is just a blues man 

(Continued on Page 47) 





Hot Chorus after Hot Chorus of Praise! 








vade mecum. 


history of jazz.”’ 





HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: “An overall picture of jazz development which is more revealing than 
any historian’s version yet produced. It’s a fascinating book which should forthwith become every jazz fan’s 


STEVE RACE: ‘‘The most fascinating jazz book that | have ever read.”’ 
LORD DONEGALL: ‘‘The greatest jazzmen tell all in their own words .. . 


DOUGLAS ENEFER (in Daily Dispatch); ‘‘l would trade every book | have ever re2d on jazz for a 383 page 
volume just published in this country. It squats massively on my desk as | write — a beckoning treasure-trove of 
pretty well everything that makes jazz tick. As authentic as the indescribably moving open trumpet of Armstrong's 
West End Blues, as compelling as the majestic voice of Bessie Smith declaiming the blues which were her life. It will 
set you back 18s. and you will never regret spending a penny of your money.” 


PETER DAVIES LTD., 38 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya 


The Story of Jazz by the Men who Made It 
Nat Shapiro & Nat Hentoff (editors) 


It adds up to a fascinating inside 


18 shillings. 
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THE BEST JAZZ RECORD | 


JAZZ RECORD OF THE YEAR 











GRAHAM BOATFIELD 
Johnny Dodds H.M.V. DLP1073 T—14 
King Oliver Columbia 3381065 T—10 
Astoria Hot 8 H.M.V. 7EG8084 T-—8 
Dicky Wells H.M.V. CLP1054 Ms—12 


Red Allen H.M.V. 7EG8112 
Charlie Parker 

Columbia SEB10002 M—7 
Jimmy Yancey H.M.V. 7EG8062 P—11 
Erroll Garner Philips BBR8002 P—7 
Bill Broonzy Vogue EPV1024 V—12 
Sonny Terry Vogue LDE137 V—7 

This year has seen an enormous spate 
of records; the astonishing thing is that 
there should be so many good ones 
among them. Records which were beyond 
the dreams of avarice a few years ago 
are now common _ property: many 
collectors’ pieces have stood the test of 
time but some were properly obscure and 
justifiiably deleted in the days of 78. 
Morton is missing from my list as he is 
already well represented: we now have 
enough Oliver, but Luis Russell is still 
a major absentee, with Wingy Mannone, 
and many admirable minor items from 
Decca/ Brunswick could stand transfer to 
LP and EP, along with a shoal of the 
less monumental blues singers. 

Some may query a 1929 Red Allen 
in the “mainstream” pigeonhole. In fact 
he represents those who threw off the 
shackles of New Orleans while still retain- 
ing the virtues of southern jazz. Some 
musicians keep on swinging, draw their 
money, and stay clear of the battlefields. 
Good luck to them and long live the 
Mainstream. 


MIKE BUTCHER 
Bessie Smith Philips BBL7019 T—10 
Count Basie 
Columbia 33CX10007 MS—8 
Thelonious Monk Esquire EP75 P—10 
Wilson-Holiday Philips BBR8061 V—9 
Charlie Parker 
Vogue LAE1I2002 M—13 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
Esquire 20-038 M—10 
Miles Davis Esquire 20-041 M—12 
Clifford Brown Vogue LDEI21 M—9 
Bud Powell Vogue EPV1033  M—10 
Jav-Jay Johnson Vogue LDEI24 M—9 
These ate the (eligible) records which 
I have played the most in 1955... my 
personal favourites, if you like. I find it 
hard to be more objective about records 
which I have, virtually, only just received. 
The Bessie could almost as well have 
been Vol. 2. 3 or 4, but Louis’ obbligatos 
(especially “St. Louis Blues’’) give Vol. 1 
the edge. The Count is not as good as 
“Dance Session No. 2” (still unreleased 
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Louis Armstrong 
Earl Hines 

Bessie Smith 

Dicky Wells 

Buck Clayton 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
King Oliver 

Count Basie 

Jelly Roll Morton 
Red Allen 


Because of the enormous number of 
releases during the past year, it was 
decided this time to increase to ten the 
number of records to be chosen. For the 
same reason, it was desirable to increase 
the number of voters. All the regular 
British contributors to “Jazz Journal” 
participated, plus Hugues Panassié, and 
Helen Oakley and Dave Carey were 
roped in again as last year. In addition, 
it was a great pleasure to have Max Jones 
and Humphrey Lyttelton taking part. 

The method of voting was merely an 
expansion on the previous year’s: 

(1) Ten records were to be selected. 
one in each of the five categories, 
Traditional, Mainstream, Modern, 
Prano and Vocal. Each voter was 
thus able to emphasise that cate- 
gory in which he was most inter- 
ested. 

One hundred points were to be 
allotted, not more than thirty and 
not less than five to any one record. 
Where less than ten records were 
selected, five points to be deducted 
for each omission. 

The year for the purpose of this 
poll covered records reviewed in 
“Jazz Journal” from December 
1954 to November 1955 inclusive. 

This worked out reasonably well. 397 
points were allotted to Traditional, 
choices, 438 to Mainstream, 241 to 
Modern, 271 to Piano and 233 to Vocal. 
Though I entirely agree with Hugues 
Panassié’s logical objection to these 
categories, they provide a_ safeguard 
which I don’t think can yet be dispensed 


SoOmADMAWN— 
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Philips BBL.7017 


133 points 
Columbia 3381063 128 


Philips BBL.7019 95 
H.M.V. CLP.1054 90 
Philips BBL.7032 88 
Esquire 20.038 75 
Columbia 3381065 65 
Columbia 33CX10007 53 
H.M.V. DLP.1071 45 
H.M.V. 7EG8112 43 


with. Each voter was, of course free to 
interpret them as he would. See the neat 
solutions of Mike Butcher and Max 
Jones in their respective Traditional and 
Modern choices. Hugues’ “no choice” 
for Modern typifies his uncompromising 
attitude towards this field and might just 
as well have read “no quarter” (given 
or asxed). 

Re-issues in LP form figure largely in 
the results. This is inevitable while the 
companies continue ranging over the 
recording of thirty years to pick out the 
plums. Nevertheless, the presence of five 
relatively recent recordings in the first 
ten speaks well for current activities. 
George Avakian, especially, can take a 
deep bow, for he supervised first, second 
and fifth choices and was_ responsible 
for the compilation of the third. 

My chief regret is that the invaluable 
London Origins series has not had more 
recognition here, but, while its appeal 
is diffusive, I am quite sure all the voters 
will agree with me that it continues to 
provide invaluable documentation on the 

background of our music. 

Next year, the position will probably 
be as different again. The Bethlehem, 
Clef and Vanguard labels will all be 
challenging strongly for positions. 

In the individual selections that follow, 
these abbreviations are used: 


T = Traditional 
MS = Mainstream 
M = Modern 

P = Piano 

VY = Vocal 








here) but it will do as an example of the 
best big band extant. 

Monk's EP is something of a test case; 
to like it is to be au fait with the essence 
of modern East Coast jazz. The Miles, 
Brownie and Jay-Jay give further clues 
as to where my present-day tastes most 
closely lie . . . the Bud is their immediate 
forerunner (though, in stvle, it could just 


as easily have been made in 1955 as 1949). 


Billie’s sides with Teddy, Pres, Good- 
man et al sound as marvellous to me now 
as ever—-and to think they were merely 
meant to be pop records twenty-odd 
years ago! The Modern Jazz Quartet 
continues to prove that the frontiers of 
jazz can be extended without moving in- 
to hostile territory (something which 
Duke has also proved, time and time 
again, over the years, of course). 

I had quite a lot to do with Vogue's 
Bird album ... but it’s the music I’m 


voting for, not my biography. Sorry 
that “Louis Plays Handy” and the first 
Clayton Jam Session had to be left out 

. but I wonder if we've all overrated 


them just a /eetle bit this year. 


DAVE CAREY 
Billie Holiday Philips BBR8061 V—1 
Benny Goodman 


Capitol LCT6102 Ms—10 


Fletcher Henderson 


H.M.V. DLP1066 Ms—10 
Eddie Condon Philips BBL7031 Ms—10 
Dicky Wells H.M.V. CLP.1054 Ms—10 
Sidney Bechet Vogue LDEI27 Ms—10 


Louis Armstrong 


Philips BBL7017 Ms—10 


Muggsy Spanier 


Brunswick LA8&8722 T—10 


Barrelhouse Piano 


Vogue-Coral LRA1I0022. P—10 


Pete Rugolo Philips BBL7035_ M 


A) 








TRADITIONAL RECORD OF THE YEAR 

Philins BBL7017 133 points 
Columbia 3381045 = 65 P= 
H.M.V. DLP.1071 45 


Louis Armstrong 
King Oliver 
Jelly Roll Morton 


wrn— 


Dicky Wells 
Buck Clayton 
Count Basie 


wn=— 


MAINSTREAM RECORD OF THE YEAR 


H.M.V. CLP.1054 90 points 
Philips BBL.7032 88 = 
Columbia 33CX10007 = 43 














OF THE YEAR 


Edited by STANLEY DANCE 


This year I am again restricting my 
choices to LP. However, two of the 
discs have been included largely on 
account of single tracks, not available in 
this country as 78’s. 

To me, mainstream and traditional (in 
its correct meaning) imply near enough 
the same thing, but Spanier was accorded 
the solitary trad. placing, due to his more 
fundamental approach. He was gladly 
included in the spirit of welcoming back 
an old friend. 

The Holiday and the Henderson were, 
in my estimattion, the two jazz classics 
of the year. 

Of the several excellent and eligible 
Benny Goodman LP's, “Hi-Fi” was 
chosen because of Ruby Braff’s presence. 

“Barrelhouse Piano” vied with the 
Hines “Piano Moods” but finally won 
on the strength of James P. Johnson's 
“Jingles”, one of the greatest piano solos 
in jazz. 

While I am not unaware of the so- 
called jazz items which inevitably will 
head the “modern” list, I could find 
nothing to stir me out of what may be 
considered hidebound indifference. On 
the verge of foregoing any choice for 
this section I heard, by chance, “Con- 
versation” on the Rugulo record. It had 
form, emotional quality, and imagination, 
as well as a strangely haunting tune. 


There seemed to be a_ considerably 
greater jazz feeling than one might 
expect. I made my decision almost 


entirely 6n the appeal of this single title. 
(Insults should be sent to The Swing 
Shop and marked “For the personal 
attention of D.C.”). 


STANLEY DANCE 
Earl Hines Columbia 3381063 P—20 
Pete Johnson 
Vogue-Coral LRAI0016 P—10 
Dicky Wells H.M.V. CLP1054 Ms—15 
Sam Price—Roy Eldridge 

Vogue-Coral LRAIOOIS Ms—10 

Count Basie 

Columbia 33CX10007 > Ms—S 
Buck Clayton Philips BBL7032 Ms—10 
Louis Armstrong 


Philips BBL7017 T—15 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
Esquire 20.038 M—S5 
Louis Armstrong—Mills Bros. 
Brunswick LA868I V-—S5 
Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL7003 Ms—S5 


The trouble with this list is the records 
that are not on it, and I’m thinking 
primarily of many marvellous LPs that 
are, more or less, re-issues. In the 
traditional section, I would like to have 
included the Columbia Oliver, the H.M.V. 
Morton and the other Armstrongs, all on 
LP. In mainstream, there were several 
fine Duke LPs, one the superb Philips 
Lunceford, the Basie with “Avenue C” 
the Ben Webster LP and the two EPs 


by Earl on Vogue, and the Lester 
Mercury. The Modern Jazz Quartet 
noses it ahead of one or other of 


Esquire’s Monks because of its “Django”. 
Piano was easier, but I’m sorry there 

wasn't room for the Tatum Capitol, both 
because of its formidable quality and be- 
cause I wanted to reciprocate Brian 
Nicholls’ gallant gesture! Bessie, Muddy 
Waters and Big Bill were on my short 
list, but finally I gave my vocal vote to 
Louis with the Mills Bros. Although 
this is practically a re-issue, the LP form 
somehow seems to accentuate the delight 
of these recordings. The Dicky Wells is 
also in the nature of a re-issue, but it is 
a model of its kind, since it gives us two 
extremely successful sessions completely. 
This has been one of Duke’s fallow years, 
so far as new recorded work is con- 
cerned, but “Perdido” and “A Train” 
on the Philips make it an essential item. 
I am lonely in my appreciation of the 
Price- Eldridge record, but I am very, very 
partial to that kind or tough uninhibited 
blowing. 


W. KEN FOALE 
H. Lyttelton 

Parlophone PMC10I2  T—I¢ 
L. Armstrong Philips BBL7017 T—l1: 
J. R. Morton H.M.V. DLP10O17 T—1 
D. Ellington Columbia 3381044 Ms 
H. Allen H.M.V. 7EG8112 Ms—IC 
Modern Jazz Quartet 

Esquire 20-38 M—S 

London AL3534 P—I 
H.M.V. 7EG8062 P 
B. Smith Philips BBL7019 V—1 
B. Holiday Philips BBR8032 Vv 

I have endeavoured in my selection to 
be fair to all four categories. 

In the traditional field the “Humph at 
the Conway” LP illustrates the great 
strides that have been made by this band. 
For reasons guite different Louis Arm- 
strong’s LP is an obvious choice as it 
marks the indestructibility of Louis, 
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J. R. Morton 
J. Yancey 
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MODERN RECORD OF THE YEAR 


playing some of the wonderful blues 
tunes of W. C. Handy. Jelly Roll Morton 
and His Red Hot Peppers on the other 
hand offer some of the finest jazz on 
record of the late 1920's. 

As Mainstream choices I plump for the 
Ellington “Columbia” which presents 
some of the best loved works of the 
Duke, and four delightful tracks by 
Henry Allen Jnr. 

The Modern section presents a prob- 
lem, but I like the “Esquire” by the 
Modern Jazz Quartet; I am sure John 
Lewis and the rest have really got some- 
thing new in their style. 

In the Piano category the wonderful 
Morton “Gennetts” available on “Lon- 
don” is a must, and in contrast the more 
down-to-earth Jimmy Yancey is worthy 
of a top placing. 

Finally in the vocal section Bessie 
Smith is an essential ingredient, and 
Billie Holiday who is heard to advantage 
on this fine LP coupling from Philips. 


KEITH GOODWIN 


Modern Jazz Quartet 
Esquire 20-038 M—20 
Buck Clayton, Vol. I 
Philips BBL7032 Ms—I5 
Buck Clayton, Vil. II 
Philips BBL7040 Ms—1I5 
Jazz Studio Three 
Brunswick LAE8069 M—10 
Charlie Parker Vogue LAE 12002 M—10 
Stan Getz 
Columbia 33CX10000/1 M—10 
Bix Beiderbecke 
Philips BBL 7014 T 
Thelonious Monk Esquire EP75 P 
J. J. Johnson—Kai Windnig 
Esquire 20-045 M—S 
Teddi King Vogue LDE 142. V—5 
Bless the LP for preserving for ever 
some of the best jam session jazz ever to 
find its way to wax. I refer, of course, to 
the two Buck Clayton discs—two wonder- 
ful LPs that will always get a weekly spin 
on this critic’s turntable. From the ever 
inventive trumpet of Buck himself to the 
booting, humorous baritone of Charlie 
Fowlkes, its just one big feast of pure, 
uninhibited jazz. 
In direct contrast, the rich, relaxed 
sound of the Modern Jazz Quartet must 
always be recognised as one of THE 
sounds of the century. Percy Heath's 
beautifully intoned bass, and the subtle, 
eloquent piano playing of John Lewis 
have been uppermost in my mind in 
choosing this as my “Jazz Record of the 


Year” 
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1 Modern Jazz Quartet Esquire 20.038 75 points es ? : 
2 Charlie Parker Vogue LAE.12002 38 A Charlie Parker's importance in modern 
3 Dave Brubeck Philips BBL.7041 20 os jazz.cannot be stressed too a 
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the 14 tracks on his Memorial 











VOCAL RECORD OF THE YEAR 
Bessie Smith Philips BBL.7019 ~—85_ points 
Billie Holiday Philips BBR.8061 29 ; 
Bessie Smith Philips BBL.7042 25 


PIANO RECORD OF THE YEAR 


Earl Hines Columbia 3381063 128 _— 
Pete Johnson Vogue-Coral LRA.10016 30 
Thelonious Monk Esquire EP.75 = 25 
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were— 

















serve as a pleasant reminder of his many 
contributions to the art. 

Also outstanding in a jazz-packed year 
are the Stan Getz recordings at the 
Shrine, with some great work by pianist 
John Williams and the unique sound pro- 
duced by French Horn virtuoso John 
Graas on “Jazz Studio Three.” 


MAX JONES 
Louis Armstrong Philips BBL7017 T—10 
Count Basie Columbia 33CX10007 M—10 
Buck Clayton Philips BBL7032 Ms—5S 
Earl Hines Piano Moods. 
Col. 3381063 P—10 
Kid Ory 
Good Time Jazz LAGI2004 T—S5 
Dicky Wells H.M.V. LP1054 Ms—10 
Coleman Hawkins 
Emarcy EP-1-6029 Ms—S 
Bessie Smith Philips BBL7019 V—15 
Louis Armstrong Col. 3381058 T—15 
King Oliver Col. 33S1065 T—15 

These are not, I must confess, my ten 
favourites of “55; nor are they the ten 
I consider the “absolute best” in their 
classes. 

I decided, after looking through two 
dozen indispensable LPs and EPs, to 
throw outsets which were reissues (Jelly 
Roll Morton, Vol. 3, H.M.V.; Ellington's 
“Saturday Night Function”, H.M.V.: the 
Wilson-Holiday and Louis-Hines, Philips; 
Mezz-Bechet, Vogue; etc.) Then, since 
there was no “Blues” category, out went 
the Yancey, Ammons, Lofton, Muddy 
Waters and Big Bill discs. Regrettable 
but perhaps next year we can have extra 
space for blues artists. 

This left 11, the odd one being “Johnny 
Dodds’ Washboard band” (H.M.V. DLP 
1073)—a “better” jazz record than most 
I have included. But four traditionals 
was the limit I set; and as “King Joe” 
and “Sunset Cafe” consist of hitherto un- 
available sides, they got preference—no- 
other reason. 

The idea, really, was to recommend as 
many good newly-made records as I 
could fit in. “Dicky Wells’ seemed to 
pick itself as an example of what could 
be done in Europe pre-war. 


GERALD LASCELLES 

Henry Allen H.M.V. 7EG8112 T—15 
Count Basie 

Columbia 33CX10007 Ms—5 

Dicky Wells H.M.V. CLP1054 Ms—5 
Oscar Moore 

London H-APBI035 M—S 

Columbia 33S1063 P—30 

H.M.V. CLP1035 P—10 

Vogue LRAI0016 P—10 

Erroll Garner Columbia 3381050 P—S5 

Art Tatum Capitol LC6638 P—5 

Ethel Waters Mercury EP-1-3245 V—10 


Earl Hines 
Fats Waller 
Pete Johnson 


I happen to specialise in listening to 
piano jazz, and therefore unashamedly 
placed the weight of my votes in this 
section. 1955 seems to have been a 
bumper year for the piano men, and I 
bow to Earl Hines without hesitation as 
the man responsible for the record of the 
year, despite the unsubtle assertion of 
colleague Brian Nicholls. I had to 
exercise some brutality in arriving at my 
final selection, but one must always 
remember that there are more copyists 
than creative artists in this form of music. 

In choosing Ethel Waters as my vocal 
“star”, I have not forgotten that Mes- 
dames Holiday, Miles, FitzGerald and 
others have produced great works in the 
past year, not to mention the fabulous 
works of Bessie Smith which have been 
revived on the Phillips label. I cannot 
overlook the fact that Miss Waters is a 
most accomplished and experienced artist 
in this sphere. 

To the inevitable body of dissentient 
readers I proffer one suggestion only— 
they may willingly hold my pen at the 
appointed date next year! 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
King Oliver Columbia 3381065 T—10 
Louis Armstrong Philips BBL7017 T—8 
Sidney Bechet Vogue LDE138 T—7 
Louis Armstrong 
Columbia 33S1058 T-—1l0 

Philips BBL7032 Ms—8 
H.M.V. CLP 1054 Ms—8 
Vogue LDE 118 M—6 
Earl Hines Columbia 33S1063 P—8 
Bessie Smith Philips BBL7019 V—10 
Muddy Waters Vogue EPV1046 V—10 

In the traditional section, I have 
divided my four selections between re- 
issues and more or less contemporary 
performances. So my choice should be 
taken as the best two reissues and the 
best two contemporary recordings, rather 
than as the four best traditional issues. 
This gets round the obvious difficulty 
and absurdity of rating Louis Armstrong’ S 
“W. C. Handy” against his ‘Weather 
Bird” and “Muggles” of twenty-five years 
ago. 

Of the Bessie Smith volumes, I have 
chosen the one with Louis for first place 

but if I had the space, I would have 
lumped a!l four together, as they are 
really indivisible. The rest speaks for 
itself, 


Buck Clayton 
Dicky Wells 
Harry Edison 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 
Bessie Smith Philips BBL709 V—20 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
Esquire 20-038 M—S 
Dave Brubeck Philips BBL7041 M—20 
Buck Clayton Philips BBL7032 Msl10 
Charlie Parker Vogue LAEI2002 M5 








A Happy New Year 
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: Columbia 3381041 T—O1 
Louis Armstrong 


Harry Edison Vogue LDEII18 Ms—S 
Art Tatum Capitol LC6638 P—10 
Earl Hines Columbia 33S1063 P—5 


Ella Fitzgerald 
Brunswick LAT8056 V—10 
I’ve cheated rather by nominating any 
one of the Bessie’s. I'd really like to 
include all four volumes of The Bessie 
Smith Story as one entry. The Brubeck 
Jazz Goes To College album is definitely 
the best of his work to be released in 
this country yet, and “Le Souk” alone 
assures it of a place here. In the absence 
of the Vanguard series, due for release 
any time now, the Buck Clayton Jam 
Session must fill the mainstream section. 
Art Tatum, Louis Armstrong and Ella 
Fitzgerald deserve a place in any poll on 
any subject at any time, though I feel 
that these particular records deserve a 
place in their own rights. In a prolific 
year excellence merely rates a passing 
mention—all of these are excellent at 
least. 


HELEN OAKLEY 
Buck Clayton Philips BBL7032 Ms—15 
Count Basie 
Columbia 33CX10007 Ms—1I5 
Benny Goodman 
Capitol LCT6012 Ms—15 
Earl Hines Columbia 33S$1063 P—10 
Thelonious Monk Esquire EP75 P—10 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
Esquire 20.038 M—10 
Ben Webster 
Vogue-Coral LRA10021 
Coleman Hawkins 
Brunswick 05459 Ms—5 
Billie Holiday—Teddy Wilson 
Philips BBR8061 V—S5 
King Oliver Columbia 3381065 T—5 
As the wife of the boss of this thing 
I experience a lot of coercion, but the 
Benny Goodman LP appears on my list 
nonetheless, in the main for its out- 
standing tempos, and I set up my Monk 
to offset the inevitable presence of his 
irresistible Earl. With their swinging 
dirge in Django’s memory, I feel the 
Modern Jazz Quartet strike a telling blow 
for the modernists. But Basie and, in this 
instance, Clayton, reaffirm the overriding 
power of mainstream jazz. Hawk and 
brother Ben continue to blow the most 
horn for me. Still, | was sorry to have no 


Ms—10 
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points left for the Bud Freeman Capitol 
LP. It holds together well and has an 
individual flavour. Lester likewise is fine 
on the Mercury LP in the familiar tracks 
he made some years ago. 


HUGUES PANASSIE 
Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL7017 T—30 
King Oliver Columbia 3381065 T—1 
Fats Waller H.M.V. CLP1035 Ms—1; 
Lionel Hampton 
Felsted EDL87008 Ms—I¢ 


an 


Muddy Waters Vogue EPV1046 v—5 
Pete Johnson 

Vogue Coral LRAI0016 P—S5 
Buck Clayton Philips BBL7032 Ms—5 
Earl Hines Columbia $1063 Py 
Art Tatum Capital LC6638 P—5 


No Choice M—0 

The categories “piano”, “vocal” are all 
right but the three others should be more 
or less changed, I think. ‘Louis Arm- 
strong Plays Handy” could as well be 
placed in “mainstream” as “trad.”. 
Louis, of course, plays real New Orleans 
but all “mainstream” jazz comes right 
from him. His musician (in “LA Plays 
Handy”) could as well be described as 
“mainstream” as “trad.”. Now, re 
modern: if it’s “progressive”, then it is 
not jazz. If it is the right meaning of 
the word (“contemporary”) then, again, 
“LA plays Handy” is modern: it was 
only recorded last year. 

I would have liked to include the 
wonderful Bessie Smith singing on the 
12 in. LPs but the reproduction is too 
poor (compared to the original 78 rpm 
sides) for it. On the contrary, the old 
King Oliver recordings are amazingly 
well reproduced on the Columbia 
3351065. 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 

Louis Armstrong 

Philips BBL7017 T—30 
Modern Jazz Quartet 

Esquire 20-038 M—20 
Earl Hines Columbia 3381063 P—10 
Bessie Tucker H.M.V. 7EG8085 V—10 
Muddy Waters Vogue EPV 1046 V—5 
Bessie Smith 


(Vol. 1) Philips BBL7019 V—5 
(Vol. 2) Philips BBL7019 V—5 
(Vol. 3) Philips BBL7019 V—S5 
(Vol. 4) Philips BBL7019 V—S 

Philips BBL7032 Ms—S 


Buck Clayton 
So far as I was concerned there were 
two outstanding records of the year 
“Armstrong Plays W.C. Handy” and the 
“Modern Jazz Quartet” LP. The Louis 
got my final vote, because of the very 
high standard of each track. Whereas 
the Modern Jazz Quartet’s offering con- 
tained two great tracks “Django” and 
“Milano”. I have included the Bessie 
Tucker because I feel this singer to have 
been missed by many collectors. One of 
the best Folk singers the companies have 
given us. The quality of the Bessie Smith 
albums is too obvious to need comment. 
PETER TANNER 
Louis Armstrong Philips BBL7017 T—15 
Benny Goodman 
Philips BBL7009-10 Ms—10 
Charlie Parker 
Vogue LAE12002 M—10 
Earl Hines Col. 3381063 P—10 
Bessie Smith Philips BBL7019 V—10 
Lionel Hampton 
Col-Clef 33X10006 Ms—10 
Sidney Bechet Vogue LDEI27 T—5 
Jelly Roll Morton 
H.M.V. DLP1071 T—10 
Louis Armstrong Col. 3381058 T—10 


Bix Beiderbecke 
Philips BDL7014 T—10 

The output of jazz recordings has again 
increased during the past year and, 
though quality has in many cases been 
sacrificed for quality, there have been 
enough outstanding releases to make the 
final selection very difficult. 

I have included three notable LPs, 
mostly containing reissues in the Tradi- 
tional category and one of the four 
wonderful volumes of Bessie Smith 
recordings in the vocal section, all of 
which are classics in their particular 
field. 

Louis Armstrong’s album of W. C. 
Handy tunes I consider to be one of the 
major recording contributions of the year. 
and one which has been generally under- 
rated by the critics. The exciting col- 
lection of Benny Goodman perform- 
ances taped off the air from dance halls 
in the States in 1937 and 1938 epitomises 
the swing era and as such is deserving of 
a high place in the mainstream category 
for both its musical excellence and the 
relaxed manner in which both full band 
and small groups play. The arrival of 
the Clef label here also has made final 
choice difficult, but I think the Hampton 
— album, Peterson’s fine piano to 
the fore, is another of the most satisfying 
records of the year. Bechet’s Blue Note 
Jazzmen album is another which has 
given me great pleasure both for its high 
jazz qualities and for the teamwork of 
all on the session. In the piano section 
Earl Hines just made out over Jimmy 
Yancey (HMV 7EG 8062), whilst in the 
modern category my choice was between 
the Parker Memorial album and that of 
The Modern Jazz Quartet (Esquire 
20-038), with the former taking pride of 
place both for its musical qualities and 
as a small tribute to a great jazzman. 


ERIC alee 
Bessie Smith, Vol. 
Phillips BBL7042 V-——20 
Buck Clayton 
Phillips BBL7032) Ms—15 
Louis Armstrong 
Columbia 33S1041 T—15 
Jelly Roll Morton 
H.M.V. DLP1071 T—15 
Bennie Moten H.M.V. DLP1057 Ms—7 
Duke Ellington 
Columbia SEG7575_ Ms—7 
H.M.V. 7EG8112 Ms—6 
Columbia 3381065 T—S 


Henry Allen 
King Oliver 
Pete Johnson 

Vogue-Coral LRAIO0I6 P 
Charlie Parker Esquire EP5S7 M 

The outstanding issues have been the 
superb series in the Bessie Smith story. 
Vol. 3 contains some of her greatest 
recordings and “Baby Doll”, “Yellow 
Dog Blues”, “Young Woman’s Blues” 
and “Lost Your Head Blues” are quite 
unsurpassed examples of vocal artistry 
by the finest of all jazz singers. 

Both the Armstrong and Morton discs 
are definitive examples of New Orleans 
jazz at its zenith with the famous Oliver 
recordings only slightly behind. 

The long playing medium has been used 
to advantage for the Buck Clayton disc 
which is an extended jam session in the 
best sense of the term. Nothing frenzied 
or hectic here—just relaxed, swinging 
jazz. 

The Ellington couples two of his most 
famous sides, “The Mooche” and “Hot 
and Bothered”, dating from 1928 with 
two less well known but excellent items 
from just over a decade later. The 
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Moten LP is a delightful collection of 
early recordings by this famous Kansas 
City band. The Allen EP with two 
exhilarating stomps and two fine slow 
blues is from Red’s greatest pericd with 
fine solos by the leader, Higginbotham 
and Holmes aided by Foster’s powerful 
bass. 

Why Pete Johnson’s rocking piano 
blues should have remained unissued for 
a decade is one of jazz’s minor mysteries. 

Vogue issues a handsome memorial to 
the late Charlie Parker but I think that 
Esquire’s EP of four items maintains a 
higher standard than the larger collection 
on the 12 inch Vogue LP. 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 
Dicky Wells H.M.V. CLP1054 Ms—30 
Earl Hines Col. 3381063 P—20 
Count Basie Col. 33CX10007 Ms—10 
Bessie Smith 

(any of the 4 vols on Philips) V—10 

Jelly Roll Morton 
H.M.V. DLP1071 T—S5 
King Oliver Col. 3381065 F—S 
Duke Ellington H.M.V. DLP1094 TS 
Benny Goodman 
Captiol LCT6012. Ms—S 
Harry Edison Vogue LDE 118 M—S 
James P. Johnson 
London AL3540 P—5 

Owing to the truly enormous output 
of jazz issues this year, the selection of 
10 records was an even more difficult task 
than it had been in 1954. 

I therefore made my choice by the 
extremely simple method of looking 
through my collection and picking out 
this years crop which looked near enough 
in mint condition. The grey looking discs 
with torn covers ,or no covers at all, were 
the ones that had obviously had a lot 
of playing time, and it was from these 
that I eventually made my selection—l 
would not like to be without any of them. 

My first choice, the Dicky Wells record, 
gives me just about everything I require 
from Jazz music. Splendid blues playing, 
plus some very, original musical ideas on 
good old standards, played against a very 
adequitely swinging rhythm. The record- 
ing is good, the musicianship of a high 
standard, 
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I awoke with a start as the fire which 
had been burning brightly when I fell 
asleep, collapsed in the grate in a shower 
of sparks. A shiver run down my spine 
and I suddenly felt very cold, but even 
so it was a moment or two before I 
noticed the diaphanous figure standing 
by my record player. 

He was tall, and as far as a ghost can, 
he had a hungry look about him. I felt 
sorry for the fellow. In each hand he 
held a gramophone record which, like 
a cymbalist, he was slowly, but with some 
show of venom, banging together. 

“That's not quite the best way io keep 
your LP's in trim” I said, trying to be 
tactful—you never know with ghosts. 
some are inclined to be touchy——“you'll 
damaged them that way.” 

The spectre turned his sightless eyes 
in my direction. “Damage them? My 
poor misguided fool,” he said, punc- 
tuating each word with a clash from his 
records, “that is what I am trying to 
do! Let me explain. For years and years 
I collected jazz records until finally they 
became the death of me. There was a 
time, before jazz became popular, when 
one could buy the jazz issues and still 
have enough in one’s pocket to buy a 
glass of beer.” The ghost gave a deep 
sigh and with a hollow laugh threw one 
of his records into the fire, but as if by 
magic another appeared in his hand. 
“You see”, he said, “it’s useless. I no 
sooner get rid of one than another 
appears. Discs, discs! Nothing but discs. 
When I was alive it drove me insane 
from Bunk to bop the flood grew. To 
make matters worse, I was broad minded 


PHANTOM IN THE 


PHONOGRAPH 


and tried to keep up with the deluge. 
I bought everything from Broonzy to 
the Modern Jazz Quartet—-but what's 
the use of going on? Of course, I couid 
never keep abreast of the issues. It was 
like a raging fever; buy, buy, buy, until 
finally it became too much and I was 
without the wherewithal to purchase 
food. And so I died of starvation, 
haunted by the records I could not buy. 


NO DISCRIMINATION 


I shook my head sadly. “Yes, | know 
just how you feel and I can assure you 
that the position since your unhappy 
ahem demise, has grown worse. Too 
many records and not enough money to 
spend. L can see no hope unless the com- 
panies are prepared to keep the titles in 
the catalogues for prolonged, if slow, 
sales. I suppose, given time, most of us 
would catch up.” 

“I wonder”, said the ghost gloomily. 
throwing another LP onto the burning 
embers. “But I have another, and much 
more important grouse! The issue of so 
many wonderful recordings was frust- 
rating enough, but the market was also 
being overloaded with second rate 
material. Not enough care was taken: 
little or no discrimination used. You 
know the type of record to which I am 
referring the poor and_ uninspired 
Bechet, with a plodding, out of tune 
band in the background, or those very 
commercial Armstrong records. To 
cash in on a big name is all very well 
but why do the record companies have 
to issue the second rate when there is so 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


much that is good? Is there no-one left 
with artistic standards ? I am sorry to be 
so: dreary at Christmas time. Although 
1 am a phantom, I am also still a jazz 
lover at heart”. His bony fingers rattled 
across his ribs like an out of tune 
marimba. 


STIR THEM UP 

“Now”, he continued, “I know you 
are a writer of sorts and therefore I im- 
plore you to report this meeting. Let the 
jazz world know my story and there is a 
chance that some of the people res- 
ponsible may take notice. Lay it on 
strong about these mediocre items, which 
may sell for a period but will eventually 
do the record industry great harm. Those 
very poor Bechet “Storyville” sides; 
those out-dated Artie Shaws; the badly 
recorded Ken Colyers made in Denmark; 
and the terribly vulgar Krupa sides 
throw them away. Make the companies 
see sense before it is too late. We are 
all grateful to the record industry for 
giving us so much jazz, but things are 
getting more than a little out of hand 
Write something which will stir them up!” 

The ghost stopped talking and his jaws 
opened with a toothy grin as he flung 
a further supply of records on the dying 
embers as a final gesure. 

“You tell ‘em what I said,” he croaked. 
“and if you'll excuse the metaphor, I'll 
be digging you later!” 

I turned tc my typewriter as my genial 
ghost, with a last shrug of the shoulders, 
faded into my record player. 
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BOB BURNS: 


STANDARD — 78’s 


COUNT BASIE and HIS ORCHESTRA 
Every Day (2 parts) 
(COLUMBIA LBI0012) 

Even as the Count’s striding piano 
notes open the record one can tell that 
something good is coming up, and the 
whole weight of the band comes in a 
bar or two later, sounding as fine as ever. 
The main part of these sides is devoted to 
a blues vocal by Joe Williams, who 
proves to be a very _— successor 
to James Rushing. Basie fans won't want 
to miss this. 

G.L. 


THE ROY ELDRIDGE—BENNY 
CARTER ORCHESTRA 
Close Your Eyes/The Moon is Low 
(COLUMBIA LB10008) 

The first is a curious track, on which 
everyone is trying desperately to behave 
themselves when they sound as though 
they obviously did not want to. The 
result is not too pleasing, whereas things 
are taken much more easily on “Moon”. 
Both Carter and Eldridge swing out 
freely, and their ending is as nice as one 
could wish to hear. 

G.L. 


VICTOR FELDMAN TRIO 
Takin’ a Chance on Love/Man I Love 
(ESQUIRE 10-457) 

“Chance” opens with some weird piano 
chords by Tony Crombie, after which 
Victor on vibes states the theme before 
weaving some intricate patterns around it. 
The unflagging bass of Lennie Bush 
creates a nice beat without the aid of a 
drummer. “Man I Love” is equally as 
good, and I especially like the “peaceful”, 
walking pace introduction. A thoroughly 
polished and relaxed performance from 
all concerned: and a highly recommended 

record, 
K.G. 

Victor Feldman (vibes), Tony Crombie (piano), 
Lennie Bush (bass). 


THE STAN GETZ QUINTET 
‘Tis Autumn/Lover Come Back to Me 
(COLUMBIA LBI10010) 

If you haven't yet converted to the 
slower speeds, and are disappointed at 
having missed the flood of Getz sides 
that have been released on the Columbia- 
Clef label, then this should help to dispel 
some of the gloom. 

Stan is in great form here—he phrases 
well, and swings with a light, relaxed 
beat. “Lover” is taken up-tempo, and 
features the leader at great length. His 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 
BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


MIKE BUTCHER: 
PETER TANNER: 


tone has a nice, soft edg2, and he negoti- 


ates the tricky phrases with amazing 
agility. 
Reverse side is a slow ballad—the sort 


of thing that Stan excels. Need I say 


more? K.G. 
Stan Getz (tenor), Jimmy Raney (guitar), Duke 
Jordan (piano), Bill Crow (bass), Frank Isola 


(drums). 


TUBBY HAYES and HIS 
ORCHESTRA/QUARTET 
Sophisticated Lady/Deuces Wild 
(TEMPO A113) 

Dance of The Aerophragytes/There’s 
No You. 

(TEMPO A123) 

The first title is in the best of the 
batch, with Tubby’s own tenor playing 
giving a tasteful interpretation of the 
well known Ellington number. “Deuces 
Wild” is a Jimmy Deuchar original, but 
neither the tune ner the performance are 

particularly notable. 

The second coupling is by the Quartet. 
Tubby plays some effective tenor on both 
sides and is supported by Harry South 
on piano; Pete Blannin, bass; and Bill 
Eyden on drums. ra 


JOHNNY HODGES and HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Duke’s Blues (2 parts) 
(COLUMBIA LB10005) 

A rich Ellingtonian background gives 
Johnny Hodges a fitting send-off to his 
excellent solo work. Emmett Berry and 
Lawrence Brown contribute well and 
wisely to this fine record, but Hodges 
carries the day, floating with graceful 
ease through a series of choruses which 
convince me that he is the greatest alto 
player today. What a pity that Columbia 
did not avoid the awkward break in the 
middle by allowing this piece a whole 
side of an extended play record. 


Behse 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
HIS BAND 
Ce Mossieu Qui Parle/C’Est Filon 
(PARLOPHONE R4092) 

To prove that jazz is really inter- 
national the Lyttelton lads have this 
month crossed the channel for their two 
titles. The first tune is a spritely effort 
by Sidney Bechet. which the band play 
with gusto. They have been playing this 
number for some time now and luckily 
familiarity has as yet not bred contempt. 
Humph, Pickard and Wally Fawkes all 
have solo space, and the rhythm is much 
brighter and crisper than on some of their 
recent records. I am not quite so fond 
of the backing, for although it is by no 
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means a bad side, | somehow don't think 
the tune makes good jazz material. 
S:F. 


CHARLIE PARKER AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
K.C. Blues/She Rote 
(COLUMBIA  LB10006) 

The insipid sound of Miles Davis’ 
trumpet almost spoils this record for me. 
Mr. Parker blows with his usual deter- 
mination, and a delicious inflection which 
no one else has mastered. Pianist Walter 
Bishop makes some Buckner sounds, and 
Max Roach has his say on the faster 

“She rote”. G.I 


OTTILIE PATTERSON 


Weeping Willow  Blues/Nobody 
Knows You When You're Down 
and Out 


(DECCA F10621) 
_ Ottilie is something of a phenomenon 
for the impact of hearing such a small 
girl sing with such a big voice is quite 
shi ittering. However, I do feel that it is 
time Ottilie broke away from carbon 
copy singing and, using Bessie as the 
foundation of her approach to jazz, be- 
came Miss Ottilie Patterson, blues singer. 
She has a wonderful rhythmic and jazz 
sense and I would like her to use it to 
become a jazz singer in her own right. 
I hope that this will be taken to be the 
constructive criticism that is intended for 
these are both very moving performances, 
and probably, along with “St. Louis 
Blues”, the best she has recorded so far. 
I can recommend the sensitive accompani- 
ments, and in particular, Chris’ moving 
solo on the second side. 
Pe. 
OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 
Angel Eyes/ Unforgettable 
(COLUMBIA LBIOOI1) 

“Eyes” is a slow dreamy piece, which 
does not seem to be suited to Mr. Peter- 
son’s style. I would prefer to hear Erroll 
Garner tackle both this and the reverse, 
“Unforgettable”. The latter is played 
extremely slowly, with some subtle guitar 
backing by Herb Ellis. I suggest that 
Oscar Peterson is a long way out of his 
element here—he should concentrate on 
rhythm numbers and leave the ballads to 
more accomplished masters. 


G.L. 


FREDDY RANDALL and HIS BAND 
November Blues / Hindustan 
(PARLOPHONE R4093) 

In spite of the major critic who puts 
Randall towards the top in European 
jazz, it is difficult to work up much 








enthusiasm for this poor man’s Spanier. 
Playing is neat, technical, and accom- 
plished, but it is curious how ail the 
Dixieland successors to the Crosby band 
lack any conviction. For five minutes 
pleasant and painless Dixie this can be 
your choice, but not if you're at ali 
fussy. 


G.B 


TOMMY WHITTLE QUINTET 
Flamingo /Ghost Of A Chance 
(ESQUIRE 10-458) 

This must be one of the last recordings 
made by this group before it broke up, 
and certainly tends to emphasize the loss 
to British jazz that this break up has 
meant. Both of these numbers receive a 
polished and well integrated treatment, 
with the melody being carried evenly by 
the Klein-Whittle sax team. Both tunes 
have been scored in the form of conver- 
sation pieces, with each sax taking short 
solos—each building a little more before 
passing back to the other. On “Ghost Of 
A Chance”, Dill interposes a reflectively 
liquid solo. 

B.N. 


Whittle (ten), Harry Klein (bari), Dill Jones 
(pno), Dave Willis (bs), Eddie Taylor (dms) 


EXTENDED — 45’s 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND THE 
ALL STARS 

(Satchmo at Symphony Hall. Vol. 3) 

Royal Garden Blues; Lover/ Stars 

Fell On Alabama; Baby Won't You 

Please Come Home 
(BRUNSWICK OE9111) 

The All Stars get a live, exuberant 
feeling into all these tunes. “Royal 
Garden” gets the Dixieland treatment 
with Louis’ robust tone leading. Every- 
body solos, and with plenty of free for 
all jamming it works up to a good climax. 
“Lover” and “Stars” are features for 
Teagarden. He really swings with un- 
inhibited enthusiasm. and _ selecting 
phrases he can around on, he sounds 
confident and happy, displaying tremend- 
ous flexibility and a great fat sound. He 
drawls out the vocals with that sleepy 
Southern style, fitting the added words 
to the harmonies as Louis fills in, as only 
Louis can. Louis and Big T. were a very 
happy musical association. “Baby” has a 
wonderfully exciting chorus from Louis, 
followed by trombone, ending with a 
break that will lift you right out of your 
seat. A happy record that should cheer 
the most morbid souls. I defy anyone 
who hears this to keep their feet still. 

: B.B. 

Louis Armstrong (tpt), Jack Teagarden (tmb) 
Barney Bigard (clt), Dick Cary (pno), Arvell 
Shaw (bass) Sidney Catlett (drs) 


AL BELLETTO QUINTET 
When My Sugar Walks Down The 
Street; The Way You Look 
Tonight; Kind of Moody; A Foggy 


Day. 
(CAPITOL EAP6508) 

The intro to “Sugar” is sung in that 
intimate rhythmic style that only 
musicians seem able to attain—then a 
4-bar interlude to an ensemble with 
French horn lead. A lovely cool sound, 
with the horn player unusually relaxed. 
A chorus each from alto, trombone and 


piano; a vocal modulation (from C to 
Eb) leads to the final vocal chorus. 

The drummer is an object lesson in 
accenting the 2nd and 4th beats without 
sounding corny and all the soloists are 
original and play to swing. This all 
pleases me very much—it is very polite 
but it swings. 

“Way You Look” is a very well con- 
structed feature for up-tempo piano 
There are few soloists who sound com- 
fortable at this tempo and I award him 
full marks for his good tone, and a left- 
hand used with taste. “Moody” has 
French horn blending with alto lead: 
horn, trombone and baritone; then horn 
taking melody with percussive piano fill- 
ins; then ensemble with trombone lead. 
They get the eerie sound with slow tempo. 
moving harmonies, and no _ vibrato. 
“Foggy Day” is a fine jazz tune taken at 
this tempy. The solos are splendid and 
I like the arrangement very much. These 
musicians play the way they like and 
don’t copy anyone. Stan Kenton says 
on the sleeve note, “they know their 
music.” I agree. 8.B. 

Al Belletto (alto), Jack Martin (French horn, 
tpt. bass), Charles McKnight (drs), Jimmy Guinn 
(tmb, tenor, bass), Fred Crane (pno, baritone) 


BENNY CARTER 

I've Got The World On A String/ 

Long Ago and Far Away/Gone 

With The Wind/I’ve Got It Bad 

(COLUMBA—CLEF SED10010) 

Benny Carter has been neglected far 
too long by the recording companies and 
this EP should help to remind everyone 
of his high position in jazz. With the 
support of such JATP stalwarts as Oscar 
Peterson, J. C. Heard, Buddy Rich, Ray 
Brown and Barney Kessel, Benny once 
more plays his own rich-toned variations 
on four well known standards. I do not 
think that anyone could fail to be 
impressed by Carter's work, as his play- 
ing is basic to all schools of jazz. 


AL COHN AND HIS “CHARLIE’S 
TAVERN” ENSEMBLE 
Serenade to Kathy 
SHORTY ROGERS AND HIS 
AUGMENTED “GIANTS” 

Cool Sunshine 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8113) 

AL COHN AND HIS “CHARLIE’S 
TAVERN’ ’ENSEMBLE 
Autumn Leaves/Inside Out 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8130) 

At least one American critic dismissed 
the Cohn titles listed above so arbitrarily 
that I'm beginning to wonder who’s mad, 
he or I. How can a professed jazz lover 
fail to respond to such _ infectious, 
galvanic, beatful music as “Serenade to 
Kathy” and “Inside Out’, or to the 
gripping poignancy of “Autumn Leaves”? 
I wouldn't know. But I hope you'll accept 
my recommendation to rush out and buy 
both these EP’s without a second’s delay. 

The Cohn clique virtually established 
itself as a house band at RCA—Victor. 
Here it comprises Al himself on tenor, 
Joe Newman (trumpet), Bill Byers and 
Eddie Bert (trombones), Hal McKusick 
and Gene Quill (altos), Sol Schlinger 
(baritone), Sandford Gold (piano), Bill 
Bauer (guitar), Milt Hinton (bass) and 
Osie Johnson (drums)—a typical person- 
nel, though sidemen come and go from 
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session to session. 

Each soloist compliments the rest. all 
functioning on the same _ forthright, 
emotionally communicative level. The 
rhythm section just couldn't be bettered. 
Don Rendell described “Autumn Leaves” 
as “the most beautiful record I have 
heard in years”. Which is saying a lot, 
but I can see what he means. Cohn’s 
arrangements have a wonderfully em- 
pathetic quality. His musicians appreci- 
ate this, and respond as they should. 

Shorty’s side doesn’t come off as badly 
by comparison as you might imagine. It 
swings after a fashion, making good use 
of a stellar line-up: Rogers (trumpet and 
arranger), Milt Bernhart and Bob 
Enevoldsen (trombones), Bud Shank, 
Lennie Niehaus, Jimmy Giuffre and Zoot 
Sims (reeds), Pete Jolly (piano), Barney 
Kessel (guitar), Curtis Counce (bass) and 
Shelly Manne (drums). 

Just a fastish blues . . . but good 
enough to make one hope that the re- 
maining titles from this session, “Loki” 
and “Elaine’s Lullaby”, will be released 
here before long. 

M.B. 


ELLINGTON PLAYS THE BLUES 
Royal Garden Blues; Frankie and 


Johnnie/Memphis Blues; Pretty 
Woman 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8129) 
Four Ellington performances dating 


from the middle forties which will already 
be familiar to most readers. 

“Royal Garden” recorded September 
3rd, 1946, is a smoothly played arrange- 
ment of the old Spencer Williams classic 
without being in any way distinguished. 

“Memphis Blues” is from the same 
session and is typically Ellington both in 
mood and harmonies, the orchestra play- 
ing with authority and presence, with fine 
solo work from trumpet and clarinet. 

“Frankie and Johnnie” is a_ Trio 
recording,with Alvin Raglin on bass and 
Sonny Greer on drums, recorded May 
6th, 1945. The Duke romps through 
this most engagingly, his playing bearing 
traces of James P. Johnson in the blues 
passages. Drums and bass _ provide 
excellent support. the former taking an 
intricate solo. 

The final track features Al Hibbler (he 
is not on “Frankie and Johnnie” as 
stated on the sleeve) and is the weakest of 
the four. He sings far too much and the 
tune, although by the Duke, is not among 
his best. 

PT. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
Hard Hearted Hannah/Pete Kelly’s 
Blues/Ella Hums the Blues 
(BRUNSWICK OE9155) 
Highlight of the film “Pete Kelly's 
Blues” was unquestionably Ella’s version 
f “Hard Hearted Hannah”. She is such 
an accomplished artist that she requires 
no recommendation from me. Suffice it 
to say that she sings all these tracks, with 
or without words, in her customary style. 
Pianist Don Abney and the quartet ably 
accompany her, providing just the right 
sound in the right place. This should 
make happy Christmas listening for most 
readers, 
G.L. 
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DIZZY GILLESPIE 
Emanon; Good Bait /Montica 
(VOGUE EPVI1078) 

These came from a 1948 Pasadena 
concert and are wild and exciting 
examples of coloured big band jazz. 
“Emanon”™ launches itself as a swinging 
riff on the 12-bar blues theme—36 bars 
relaxed, beaty piano, and the famous 
double tempo trumpet send off to a tenor 
chorus by James Moody. The bongos 
figure in the rhythm section and the whole 
thing builds from loud to louder. 
Strictly for excitable concert fans. 
“Good Bait” tires me to listen to it. 
It has a beat, but its all so strained, and 
apart from the solos, doesn’t it sound 
dated? “Monteca” runs for 7 minutes 
28 secs., and is built up on a Latin 
American beat. There is a long feature 
for Chano Pozo’s bongos and Stewart's 
drummming, but although they produce 
some unique rhythms, it goes on much 
too long. B.B. 

Gillespie, Dave Burns, Willie Cook, Elmon 
Wright (tpts), William Shepherd, Jesse Tarrant, 


Andy Duryea (tmbs), Ernie Henry, John Brown . 


(altos), Joe Gayles, James Moody (tenors), Cecil 
Payne (bari), James Forman (pno), Nelson Boyd 
(bass), Chano Pozo (bongo), Teddy Stewart (drs). 


DIZZY GILLESPIE SEXTET 
The Champ/Tin Tin Daeo; Birk’s Works 
(VOGUE EPVI1094) 

Here we have the original “Champ” 
easily the most famous thing that Gilles- 
pie has done yet. Whether or not it is 
the most musical is a debatable point. 
However, there are moments of interest 
from Milt Jackson, Jay Jay Johnson and 
Dizzy himself in a pyrotechnical solo. 
Budd Johnson reveals himself as some- 
thing of a honker. This side was recorded 

in 1952. 

The two tracks on the reverse side were 
made a year earlier and are, in the main, 
a less raucous type of jazz. In “Birk’s 
Works”, the Milt Jackson influence seems 
dominant, and, after a relaxed vibes solo. 
Dizzy comes in muted and mellow, and 
this mood holds, with a guitar interpola- 
tion from Kenny Burrell, to the end of 
the track. “Tin Tin Daeo” is a Chano 
Pozo composition: one of the directors 
of the Dizzy Afro jazz, and this number 
is a small group version of the big band 
experiments. An interesting, if not out- 
standing little disc. 

B.N. 

“The Champ” Gillespie (tpt), Jay Jay Johnson 
(tmb), Budd Johnson (ten), Milt Jackson (vibes 
and pno), Percy Heath (bs), Art Blakey (dms) 
“Pie. aa “ae We’ Gillespie (tpt), John 
Coltrane (ten), Milt Jackson (vibes and pno), 
Kenny Burrell (gtr), Percy Heath (bs), Kansas 
Fields (dms), 


BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
I gotta right to sing the blues/ Ain't 
cha glad/Texas’ tea _ party/Dr. 
Heckle and Mr. Gibe. 
(COLUMBIA SEG7606) 

This is one of the best examples of 
white jazz at a time (1933) when it was 
at a low ebb. AI tracks are reissues of 
deleted Columbia standards, rich in 
vocals by Jack Teagarden, and with 
some fairly nostalgic playing by the 
whole band. I commend “Texas” and 
“Glad” for special hearing by those who 
do not already know the record. 


Mannie Klein, Charlie Teagarden (tpt), Jack 
Teagarden (trombone and vocals), Benny Good- 








man (clt), Art Carle (ten), Joe Sullivan (pno. on 
“Blues” and *‘Glad’’) or Frank Froeba (pno on 
“Texas’’ and “Dr. Heckle’’); Dick McDonough 
(gtr), Artie Bernstein (bs), Gene Krupa (ds) 


BENNY GOODMAN QUINTET 
QUARTET 
Pick-a-rib/I cried for you/I know 
that you know 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8120) 
“Pick-a-rib” is a pleasant little riff 
tune which gives everyone a chance to 
show themselves, developing into some 
mild eight-to-the-bar jazz, which is a 
comparatively rare event for Teddy 
Wilson. John Kirby plays bass and 
Buddy Schutz plays drums on this double 
track and on “Cried”, which I find a 
little dull. Best track is “Know”, where 
Goodman and Wilson shine, and Hamp- 
ton takes over the drums. “Pick-a-rib” is 
previously unissued in England. 
G.L. 


JUTTA HIPP AND HER GERMAN 
JAZZMEN 
Simone /Lover Man/Diagram/ Any- 
thing Goes 
(M.G.M. EPS535) 

You may already have heard Jutta on 
a Hans Koller LP (Vogue LDE 057) 
released here some eighteen months ago. 
She is a German pianist. well-mannered 
and sometimes almost Bach-like in her 
conceptions, not devoid of heart and 
doubly blessed with inquisitive thinking 
powers. But six months with a really 
roaring band will do her the world of 
good. I therefore hope that her imminent 
visit to the States will put her in touch 
with “some guys who are all belly” (I'm 
quoting Lester Young) as well as the 
cerebral cats to whom she will be in- 
stinctively drawn. 

“Lover Man” and “Diagram” are piano 
solos with rhythm, the former a sym- 
pathetic ballad reading, the latter a 
medium-paced opus in the now-fashion- 
able modulatory manner. Hans Kresse 
(bass) and Karl Sanner (drums) unbend 
so little that it’s not easy to guess how 
hard Fraulein Hipp would swing if she 
had the chance. 

“Simone” (an abvious “Blue Room”) 
and “Anything Goes” have the added 
voices of Emil Mangelsorrtf (alto) and 
Joki Freunl (tenor) but their attempts to 
emulate the mood and thinking processes 
of Lee Konitz and Warne Marsh seem 
so inept that I can only advise them to 
go back to the woodshed and study some 
more before trespassing on such danger- 
ous ground again. 

: M.B. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
Yesterdays/Lover Come Back To 
Me/Tenderly/Stormy Weather 
(COLUMBIA SEB10009) 

The fast “Lover” is quite the best of 
these tracks, which are all typical of Miss 
Holiday's vocal style. Peterson and 
Quinichette also swing out well on this 
track. “Tenderly” is a little too slow 
for my liking, until the last chorus, but 
“Stormy Weather” succeeds, notably 
helped by Joe Newman’s trumpet support. 
Accompaniment is provided by assorted 
musicians on different tracks, and is 

mostly very subdued. 
G.L. 
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JOHNNY HODGES & ORCHESTRA 
Day Dream/Sweepin’ The Blues 
Away/Standing Room Only/ Below 

The Azores 
(COLUMBIA SEB1006) 

More splendid Hodges accompanied by 
an excellent little band, who all play 
much in the vintage Ellington tradition. 
“Day Dream” also appears on the 12 in 
Hodges issued this month—by mistake 
or intent we wonder? “Sweepin’ The 
Blues” is a fascinating tune by Hodges 
which bears a pleasing likeness to “Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree”. Hodges and 
Brown solo with effect, and Lovett’s piano 
fill-ins are nicely timed. 

“Standing Room” is another Hodges 
original, containing a sparkling display 
of technique from his alto, over some 
very solid rhythm from Marshall and 
Trotman. “Azores”, written by Lovett, is 
played with terrific swing; the rhythm 
again coming through very strongly. 

S.T. 

Hodges (alto), Emmett Berry (tpt), Lawrence 
Brown (tmb), Al Sears (tenor), Leroy Lovett 
(pno), Joseph Marshall (drs), Lloyd Trotman 
(bass) 

CHARLIE JOHNSON 
The Boy In The Boat/Walk That 
Thing / Harlem Drag/Hot Bones and 
Rice 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8131) 

In the late twenties and early thirties 
Charlie Johnson’s band was the centre 
of attraction at Small’s Paradise in 
Harlem. Though this orchestra played 
essentially dance music, it had its own 
style, relying a good deal on full ensemble 
passages which were scored to give the 
impression of a much larger orchestra 
than Charlie actually employed. 

The first two sides were recorded Sep 
tember 19th, 1928 with Sidney De Paris 
(trumpet), Jimmy Harrison (trombone), 
Edgar Sampson, Ben Whittet (altos and 
clarinets), Ben Waters (clarinet and tenor), 
Bobby Johnson (banjo), Cyrus St. Cla 
(tuba), George Stafford (drums), and 
Charlie himself at the piano. Both 
selections feature some excellent growl 
trumpet from De Paris. and the late 
Jimmy Harrison takes a particularly fine 
muted solo on “Boy In The Boat” 

The second two were recorded on May 
8th, 1929, as with the same _ personnel 
except that Gus Aiken is added on 
trumpet and George Washington and 
Billy Taylor replace Harrison and St 
Clair. 

All four performances are excellent 
examples of Harlem jazz of this period 
and are worthwhile additions to any jazz 
collector’s shelf. EMI are doing jazz a 
fine service by releasing classic records 
such as these which have hitherto only 
been a legend to most collectors. 


RICHARD M JONES’ JAZZ 
WIZARDS 
Jazzin’ Babies Blues/Boar Hog 
Blues / Novelty Blues/ Tickle Britches 
Blues 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8125) 

Both historically and musically these 
four sides are of interest, not only for 
the work of Jones himself—one of early 
New Orleans pianists—but also for that 
of Omer Simeon who is to be heard on 
the last two tracks. 

On the first two sides, recorded in 
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Chicago November 7th, 1927, the band 
sounds rough and lacks sparkle and can- 
not be compared to the Hot Peppers of 
the same period. “Jazzin’ Babies’, better 
known today as “Tin Roof Blues”. and 
“Boar Hog” feature Shirley Clay on 
cornet, Bill Franklin (trombone), Artie 
Starks (clarinet and tenor) with Jones 
himself at the piano supported by banjo, 
tuba and drums. 

“Novelty Blues”, recorded Chicago, 
February 8th, 1929, highlights the solo 
work of Jones and Simeon. It is an 
attractive Jones tune and, except for a 
rather ponderous trombone, is a_ well 
integrated blues performance. “Tickle 
Britches”, from the same session, is a 
Trio recording, featuring Jones, Simeon 
and Clarence Black on violin. Violin and 
clarinet dovetail surprisingly well. 
especially effective being Black’s pizzicato 
behind Simeon’s improvisation. A satis- 
fying and interesting issue for which 
collectors should be grateful. oe 


JIMMY JONES 
Lush Life /Easy To Love/My Funny 
Valentine /Squeeze Me 
(VOGUE EPV1088) 

Here is a very pleasant piano record in 
ihe modern vein by a trio who were 
touring as accompanists to Sarah 
Vaughan. Jones although a modernist 
has not forgotten the value of either 
beat or melody, and except for one track 
“My Funny Valentine”, he sticks to 
playing charming, lightly swinging jazz. 
The first and last tracks are my parti- 








Lyttelton 





HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND 
* JAZZ WITH LYTTELTON °: 
P.T.Q. Rag; Heat wave; 
Ce mossieu qui parlé; C’est filon 
GEP8546 


THE STARS TURN ON 


THE PARLCPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 





cular favourites, but all have their points. 

The verbose sleeve notes twice refer 

to the influence of Teddy Buckner on 

Jones’ piano playing. The writer obvious- 

ly means Milt Buckner—I would suggest 

he writes less, with more care, in future. 
S. T. 


Jones (pno), Joe Benjamin (bass), Roy Haynes 
(drs). Recorded Paris 28/10/54 


THE TONY KINSEY QUARTET 
Last Resort/Best Behaviour /How 
Deep is the Ocean/Get Happy 
(ESQUIRE EP82) 

My main criticism with this record is 
the recording which is sadly lacking in 
clarity. 

“Happy” is taken at a really frantic 
tempo, and if you are a “drum addict”, 
you will doubtlessly enjoy Tony’s 64 
bars towards the end. “Ocean” is basic- 
ally a solo vehicle for Joe Harriott’s alto, 
and his tone and ideas bear an un- 
questionable resemblance to those of the 
late Charlie Parker. “Resort” is the theme 
tune employed by the Quartet, and “Be- 
haviour” is probably the first number in 
their book. Composer Bill Le Sage offers 
a pleasant Vibes contribution, and there's 
a fair sprinkling for his piano work on 
the other tracks. K.G. 

Kinsey (drums), Bill Le Sage (piano, vibes), 
Sammy Stokes (bass), Joe Harriott (alto). 


MASTERS OF THE KEYBOARD 
Teddy Wilson: Just One of Those Things 
Erroll Garner: You’re Driving Me Crazy 
Joe Sullivan: There'll Come a Time 
Joe Bushkin :Here In My Arms 

(PHILIPS BBE12003) 







*EARL’S IMAGINATION ° : 

Lover come back to me; 

Earl’s Imagination; Sleep; 

I’m gettin sentimental over you 
GEP8548 
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EARL BOSTIC AND EIS ORCHESTRA 






This is Christmas fare of some merit- 
four quite well chosen themes by well 
known pianists. I prefer the Teddy 
Wilson track for its swing, and am dis- 
appointed by the Sullivan track, though 
he is normally one of my _ favourite 
pianists. The Bushkin and Garner tracks 
are typical of their styles, It is notable 
that all four pianists are supported by 
rhythm. 

G.L. 


Swing With FLIP PHILLIPS 

Cottontail/Blues For The Midgets 

if I Had You/What Is This Thing 

Called Love 
(COLUMBIA SEBI10011) 

Four tracks of jazz which varies from 
being noisy and unsubtle to tender and 
sotto voce, but which nevertheless swings 
and is always exciting. “Cottontail” is a 
real go, go, go number with both Flip 
and Shavers goading on the imaginary 
shower of flatheads out front. “Blues For 
The Midgets” is a Phillips composition- 
perhaps the least satisfactory of the set. 
“What Is This Thing” and “If I Had 
You” present a most satisfactory Flip. 
There is little of the honking for which 
he is famed and, instead, we find an 
inventive swinging brand of jazz. This 
is well worth your attention. 

B.N. 

Phillips (ten), Charlie Shavers (tpt). Oscar 
Peterson (pno), Barney Kessel (gtr). Ray Brown 
(bs). Alvin Stoller (dms) 


BUD POWELL 
April In Paris/So Sorry Please / Get 
Happy/Sometimes I’m Happy 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ GROUP 
* DIXIE BY DANIELS °: 

Marie; Rosetta; 

St. Louis Blues; 

Talking drums 

GEP8545 
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(COLUMBIA SEBI10013) 

Bud Powell is one of the great names 
among modern pianists—one of the 
virtuosi who explored the new medium 
in the early days. These four tracks are 
studio recordings. although from. the 
Granz stable, and there is none of the 
poor recording or audience noise which 
has marred other recordings of Bud. 

The numbers range from the slow and 
thoughtful “April In Paris” to the 
velocity of “Get Happy”. Tempo seems 
the wrong word for Bud Powell. 

Although not quite as explorative as 
some of his work, these are adequate 
examples of the playing that won him his 
reputation, and are, anyway. superb 
piano playing. There is enough of inter- 
est here to ensure the disc a place in the 
collection of any piano-jazz enthusiast. 

B.N. 


DJANGO REINHARDT 
Parfum /Improvisation /St. Louis 
Blues/Tea For Two 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8132) 

Here is a fine memorial to the genius 
that belonged to that great European 
jazzman, Django Reinhardt. These are 
sides that you will play again and again. 
for there is a charm here that is quite 
unique. Reinhardt’s own compositions on 
Side 1 are both little gems: beautifully 
played, excellently recorded. The other 
two titles show what Django could do 
with a good melody, his improvisations 
on “Tea For Two” being particularly 
entrancing. 

S.T. 

Track | recorded 22/4/37. Track 3 9/9/37 
Track 4 27/12/37. Louis Gaste (gtr) and Eugene 
d’Hellemmes (bass) are on *‘St. Louis’’. 


MAX ROACH AND CLIFFORD 
BROWN GROUP 
Sunset Eyes/ All God’s Children Got 


Rhythm 
(Vogue EPV1091) 

These concert extracts (reissued from 
LP) would have been great with a better 
supporting cast, but Teddy Edwards 
(tenor) and George Bledsoe (bass) just 
aren't in the same class as Max and 
Brownie, and pianist Carl Perkins (whom 
Miles Davis rates highly) still hasn't 
proved himself on wax. 

Nevertheless. the bold. bright drum- 
ming and trumpet playing on both sides 
should be heard—and anplauded—so I 
suggest you take a listen. 

M.B. 


JOE SAYE AND HIS MUSIC 
Sylvia’s Mambo/Waltz Coppelia/ 
Dancing Hours/Swan Theme 
(PARLOPHONE GEP8541) 

The first two tracks are credited to 
Delibes arr. Saye, the third to Ponchielli 
arr. Saye, the fourth to Tchaikowsky arr. 
Saye. You'll therefore know what to 
expect. Ballet at the Palais. How about 
“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik Stomp” next 

month, fellas? 
M.B. 


THE RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 
This Heart Of Mine/Jordu/S’ll 
Vous Plait / Pearl 
(ESQUIRE EP81) 

This could almost be termed a 
“souvenir” album of work by the old 
Ronnie Scott Orchestra. All four tracks 


were recorded at their last session for 





the Esquire label before they disbanded, 
and three are alternate takes of those 
previously issued. This band, with all its 
dynamics and force, made quite an 
impact on the jazz world, but somehow, 
the familiar, roaring sound has not been 
captured here 

Henry Shaw turns in a neat muted 
chorus on “Pearl”, and Ken Wray follows 
it up with some exciting trombone. The 
highspot here, however, is Victor Feld- 
man’s piano. Ronnie swings throughout 
the entire session, and there’s some nice 
Wray trombone on the slow “Heart”. 
The ensemble sound comes’ through 
nicely on Victor's arrangement of 
“Jordu”. ..G. 

Ronnie Scott, Pete King (tenors), Derek Humble 
(alto), Benny Green (baritone), Henry Shaw 
(trumpet), Ken Wray (trombone), Victor Feldman 
(piano), Lennie Bush (bass), Phil Seamen (drums). 

REX STEWART’S ORCHESTRA 

Mobile Bay/Linger Awhile/My 

Sunday Gal/Without A Song 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8137) 
These sides were cut in Chicago in 


November 1940, and are, in the miin. 


showcases for the trumpet playing of Rex 
Stewart. The group, although under Rex’s 
name, is strictly from Ellington, as a 
glance at the personnel will show. The 
music is, therefore. in the Ellington 
mood and the maestro himself takes a 
solo on “Linger Awhile”. Throughout 
the disc there is a relaxed, warm feeling: 
and, as editor Sinclair Traill says in his 
cover notes, the jazz produced is of a 
type that will never date. 

Rex Stewart is probably one of the 
greatest “effects” trumpet players in jazz. 
He seems able to portray unlimited 
supressed drive when muted, and delights 
in sudden bursts of sound. Listen to a 
typical example of this on “Without A 
Song” and, indeed, throughout the disc. 


Stewart (tpt). Lawrence Brown (tmb), Ben 
Webster (ten), Harry Carney (bari), Duke Elling- 
ton (pno), Jimmy Blanton (bs), Sonny Greer 


(dms). 

ART TATUM 
Embraceable You/Come Rain or 
Come Shine 
(COLUMBIA SEB10003) 

Lengthy solo piano versions of even 
the best known tunes are apt to pall, but 
I assure you that these do not. I have 
written at length about “The Genius of 
Art Tatum” elsewhere in these columns, 
and to avoid repetition and waste of the 
editor’s precious space, I will restrict my 
remarks to the shortest possible. These 
are both slow numbers, which enable 
Tatum to let'his hands fly up and down 
the piano in perfect embellishment of 
delightful themes. It seems to be a perfect 
record to use for the indoctrination of 
those sceptics who do not like, or think 


they do not like his style. G.L. 
WASHBOARD RHYTHM KINGS 
0. 


I’m Gonna Play Down By The 
Ohio / Underneath The Harlem 
Moon/Ash Man Crawl/Pepper Steak 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8126) 

Another stimulating selection of music 
by this Washboard band of the early 
thirties. 

“Ohio”, a variation of “Mama Don’t 
Allow It”, and “Pepper Steak” have pre- 
viously been issued over here but are 
long since deleted. All four are played in 
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the lively and uninhibited style that one 
expects from this group. Leo Watson 
turns up as vocalist on “Harlem Moon” 
and imbues the performance with the 
sort of humour that Fats used to do so 
well. Both “Ash Man” and “Pepper 
Steak” follow the blues pattern and 
feature some excellent trumpet playing. 
supposedly from Dave Nelson on the 
first, and Sidney De Paris on the second. 
The personnels of these selections are 
open to dispute, but I see little reason to 
doubt these given by Brian Rust on the 
sleeve. 1 am inclined to think Teddy 
Bunn was wrong when he told me he 
never recorded with this group, and the 
presence of the late Leo Watson, Doug 
and Wilbur Daniels, all members of The 
Spirits of Rhythm, does add credence to 
his presence on “Harlem Moon”. Re- 
commended. r,s: 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS 

Mary’s’ Special/Corny Rhythm 

Swingin’ For Joy/Clean Pickin’ 
(COLUMBIA SEG7608) 

For more than twenty years Miss 
Williams has headed the list of out- 
standing female jazz _ instrumentalists, 
and she ranks among the most important 
pianists of all time. She cleverly combines 
the “solo” style of Earl Hines with the 
“Orchestral” style of Fats Waller and 
James P. Johnson. The first two tracks 
on this record have previously been 
available but long since deleted from the 
Columbia catalogue, whereas “Swingin’ ” 
and “Pickin’” are both released for the 
first time in England. All these tunes 
show good jazz taste and a_ wonderful 
sense of swing delicate yet firm. They 
were recorded in New York in March 
and April 1936. G. 1 

LESTER YOUNG QUARTET 
Three Little Words /Neenah/ Under- 
cover Girl Blues/Frenesi 
(COLUMBIA SEBI10017) 

Lester, in recent years, has been 30 
uneven in his performances, that one 
approaches one of his records with 
apprehension lest one has to apologeti- 
cally write him down. 

Over this disc I relaxed. From the driv- 
ing introduction to “Three Little Words” 
the Pres plays with assurance and power. 
All his distinctive tricks and sounds are 
here, being put to good effect. 

The group sounds just right, and there 
are delightful contributions from John 
Lewis in Lester's own “Neenah” and also 
in “Undercover Girl”. This blues rocks 
with a punching backing from a very 
Basie styled Lewis. My favourite track 
is “Frenesi’” with each member of the 
quartet building up a powerful, swing- 
ing drive. B.N. 

Young (ten), John Lewis (pno), Gene Ramey 
(bs), Jo Jones (dms). 


LONG PLAY 33: 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
When Its Sleepy Down Down 
South /That’s My Home/Hobo, You 
Can’t Ride This Train/I Hate To 
Leave You Now/ Snowball/High 
Society/Some Sweet Day/Honey, 
Don’t You Love Me Anymore ? 
Mississippi Basin/Dusky Stevedore 
(H.M.V. DLP1105) 
Although perchance some of you 
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is for ARMSTRONG—the King of Jazz, and the one name in Jazz 
known to all—Louis Armstrong Classics Mahogany hall stomp; 
Dipper mouth blues; When the Saints go marching in; 
Save it, pretty mama; West End blues; Bye and bye; When 
it’s sleepy time down South; 1’ll be glad when you’re dead, you 
rascal, you 

I S ARMSTRONG 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA LA 8528 





is for BASIE—one of the best known of swing pianists, and leader 
of the most important large swing group of the 1930s and 1940s 
Basie’s Best Pennies from Heaven; Roseland shuffle; Out of the 
window; Sent for you yesterday and here you come today; Every 
tub; Shorty George; Fare thee, honey, fare thee well; Red wagon 
COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA LA 8589 


is for CONDON—a rare snd valuable phenomenon: an outstanding 
rhythm accompanist; his book * We called it music > amount 

to a roughly sketched history of white jazz 

Ringside at Condon’s—/fearuring “WILD BILL’ DAVISON Original Dixie- 
land one step; Keepin’ out of mischief now; Squeeze me; Memphis 
blues; Dipper Mouth blues; Sweet Georgia Brown; The one I love; 


Just blues EDDIE CONDON AND HIS ORCHESTRA [.Z-C 14004 


is for DODDS—about 50°, of critical jazz enthusiasts acclaim him 
the greatest New Orleans style clarinettist in the history of jazz; the 


other 50°, award the title to his siylistic opposite, Jimmy Noone 


Johnny Dodds, Vol. | Merry makers’ twine; In the alley blues; 
Ape man; Weary way blues; There'll come a day; Oriental man; 
Sock that thing; Hot potatoes wrious groups ATL, 3505 

is for EZELL—one of the early ‘good-time’ honky-tonk men 
humorous and cheerful, playing bright and breezy music and 
composer or part composer of all the numbers on this record 


Gin Mill Jazz West Coast rag; Barrel house man; Mixed up rag; 
Bucket of blood; Heifer dust; Playing the dozen; Pitchin’ boogie; 
Just can’t stay here WILL EZELL AL 3539 


is for FITZGERALD—typical of the urban singer of the 52nd Street 
jazz club, she rose to fame with Chick Webb’s band in the late *30s 
Ella sings Gershwin Someone to watch over me; My one and only; 
But not for me; Looking for a boy; I’ve got a crush on you; How 
long has this been going on?; Maybe; Soon 


ELLA FITZGERALD WITH ELLIS LARKINS (Piano LA 8648 


is for GRAAS—and we don’t mean corn: John Graas won first 
prize in the national high schools contest for solo French horn, 
made his professional début with the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, played with Stan Kenton after the war and numbers 
among his compositions four of the seven pieces on this record 
Jazz Studio Three Mulliganesque; My buddy; 6 4 and even; Charle- 
ston; Rogeresque; Jazz sections from “Symphony No. | in F minor’ 
12th Street rag arious combina LAT 8069 


John Graas); rons 


is for HAMPTON—a strong improvisor who succeeds in swinging 
on either vibes, piano or drums; he rose to the fore as a jazz 
soloist during the thirtics and is one of the most gushing and 
emotional soloists to emerge from the swing era 

Lionel Hampton and His New French Sound, Vol.! Voice of the 
North; A la French; Crazy rhythm; Zebu PDL 85002 
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is for... hmmm—OQh well, ’fraid we'll have to cheat, folks: | 
about ILLINOIS—Illinois Jacquet rose to fame as a tenor so 


similar to that of Hampton himself 

Battle of the Saxes Flying home; Blow, Illinois, blow; Gootin’ off 
Illinois blows the blues ILLINOIS JACQUET AND HIS ALL-STARS 
2nd side: The Lester Young Sextet EDL 87014 


is for JOHNSON—and James P.’s style is the epitome of Harln} 
style piano—he is the * daddy’ of them all, whose way of playing 
has been carried on by Fats Waller, Willie Smith and Ralph Suttog 
Daddy of the Piano Snowy morning blues; Carolina shout; Keep of 
the grass; Old fashioned love; If I could be with you; A porter’ 
love song to a chambermaid; Over the bars; Riffs 

JAMES P. JOHNSON LA 8548 


is for KEPPARD—a rival of Oliver in the early days of jazz, andi 
clear and forceful lead cornet 

New Orleans Horns Stockyard strut; Salty dog FREDDIE KEPPARD} 
JAZZ CARDINALS with other titles by other groups AL 3509 


is for LUNCEFORD—with this man and his band, the swing’s tht 
thing, and Sy Oliver’s arrangements are generally considered to bj 
models of near-perfection 
Stratosphere; Swanee River; My blue heaven; Hell’s bells; Anni} 
Laurie; Pigeon walk; Margie; By the River Sainte-Marie; Siev 
{ 
} 
‘ 





at the fiesta; Hi spook; Yard dog mazurka; Impromptu 
JIMMY LUNCEFORD AND HIS ORCHESTRA LAT 8027 

is for MORTON—one of the major geniuses of jazz history; Grav 
pa’s spells and Kansas City stomps on this disc are probably his tw¢ 
earliest recorded solos 

Classic Jazz Piano Grandpa’s spells; Kansas City stomps; Shreveport! 
stomp; Stratford hunch; Bucktown blues; Big foot ham; Perfec 
rag; Tom cat blues JELLY ROLL MORTON AL 3534 
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is for NORVO—an interesting contrast with Lionel Hampton, after 
whom Red is probably the most rhythmic jazz vibraphone player 
Dancing on the Ceiling Dancing on the ceiling; Lover come back to 
me; I remember you; Skylark; Good bait; Strike up the band; ‘The 
spider’s web; Tenderly THE RED NORVO TRIO. LA 8718 


is for OLIVER (of course)—who more or less started a jazz tra- 
dition: a polished type of music which was to influence white 
bands like the New Orleans Rhythm Kings ; there is a fine chance 
on this disc to compare him with Louis 

Louis Armstrong with King Oliver Chimes blues; Froggie Moore; 
Just gone; Canal Street blues; Dipper Mouth blues; Weather 
bird rag; Mandy Lee blues; Snake rag 

KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND) AL 3504 


is for PELL—who here leads a group composed of all the leading 
soloists from Les Brown’s Band of Renown 

Rodgers and Hart Gallery Why do you suppose?; You are too 
beautiful; Mountain greenery; A ship without a sail; Sing for 
your supper; It never entered my mind; The lady is a tramp; 
Ten cents a dance THE DAVE PELL OCTET H-APB 1034 


believe it or not) is for QUICKSELL—so say ‘howdy’ to Howdy 
Quicksell, who plays banjo on two Bix Beiderbecke 78s 


Davenport Blues (backed with Hirch’s Happy Harmonists Wash- 
board blues) 02206 
Toddlin’ Blues (backed with The Wolverines O baby) 02501 


BIX AND HIS RHYTHM JUGGLERS 


is for REINHARDT—the most outstanding European jazz musician, 
in whose style the gypsy element was a major factor 


Swing from Paris Improvisation; Sweet Georgia Brown; My sweet: 





Daphne; Nocturne; Swing from Paris; Three little words; 
H.C.Q. strut DJANGO REINHARDT WITH STEPHANE GRAPPELLY 
AND THE QUINTET OF THE FRENCH HOT CLUB LF 1139 
cofill be found in Jazz on 78s or Jazz on L.P.s. 
e you tonight ?) DICKIE VALENTINE F 10628 
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is for SPANIER—one of the real individualists of jazz who has made 
a hot style of his own; few other white musicians have got so 
near to the Negro idiom and its inherent warmth of feeling 
Hot Horn When my dream boat comes home; My wild Irish 
rose; Judy; Oh, Doctor Ochsner!; Careless love; Washington and 
Lee swing 

MUGGSY SPANIER AND HIS 


JAZZ BAND LA 8722 


is for TAYLOR—a modern piano stylist who works as a soloist in 
East Coast night clubs ; examples of his work are offered to you 
on the Felsted label 

Piano Panorama Wrap your troubles in dreams; What is there 


to say; If I had you; Thou swell; Willow weep for me; The 
very thought of you; Somebody loves me; Good groove 

BILLY TAYLOR with guitar, bass and drums EDL 87001 

IS TOP... Cf: .-< UND . » Cf may we cheat again?) URBIE—an 
outstanding ex-Woody Herman trombonist, now a leading lighi 
of the New York modern jazz school, some of whose work is 


presented on one of the Bethlehem L.P.s 
England on the London label 
Urbie—East Coast Jazz Series No.6 Mutation; On Green Dolphin 


now being issued in 


Street; Just one of those things; How about you?; When your 
lover has gone; Three little words; Sneaky Pete; Melody in B 
flat; Sassafras; Love locked out 

THE URBIE GREEN SEPTET LTZ-N 15002 

is for VENTURA—leads a septet on this record which was one of 


a steady personne! 


musical which 


the most successful of modern jazz groups with 
indicating that Charlie had discovered a 
brought contentment to the 
Charlie Ventura Concert Yesterdays; The peanut vendor; Euphoria; 
Fine and dandy; East of Suez; If I had you; I’m forever blowing 
bubbles; Pennies from heaven; How high the moon 

THE CHARLIE VENTURA SEPTET LAT 8023 


is for WALLER—need say more, except that this 1939 dis 

shows a strange mixture of seriousness and whimsical fun, unlike 
his more usual rumbustious self 

Jivin’ with Fats Oh, Susanna; Loch Lomond; Waltz from ‘Faust’; 
When you and I were young, Maggie; Oh, dem golden slippers 

Old oaken bucket; Ah, so pure from ‘Martha’; Annie Laurie 

FATS WALLER (Piano and vocal) AL 3522 


policy 


soloists 


we 


Well, if you consider 
we leave you 


you think this has stumped us, don’t you ? 
that any of our jazz records deserve this certificate, 
to allot it yourselves! 


is for YANCEY—whose essentially simple interpretation the 
blues is offered in a recaptured Lost recording date on the London 
Origins of Jazz label 

A ‘lost’ Recording Date La Salle Street breakdown; Two o'clock 
blues; Janie’s joys; Lean bacon; Big bear train; Lucile’s lament; 


ot 


Beezum blues; Yancey Limited JIMMY YANCEY AL 3525 
is for ZURKE—(you must admit, we’re pretty good!) who play 
piano on all except Big noise, Jazz me blues, Do you ever and All b 


myself, in this disc by one of the first Orchestras to prove tha 
Dixieland jazz could be played by a large group 


Fidgety feet; Can’t we be friends; Slow mood; Big foot jump; 
The big crash from China; March of the Bob Cats; The biz 
noise from Winnetka; I hear you talking; Mournin’ blues 


¢ 


Jazz me blues; Do you ever think of me; All by myself 
BOB CROSBY’S BOB CATS LAT 8020 











passed up these sides when they were 
issued, as you did not then assess their 


true merit, you will find now that there 
is worth in every track. Some of the 
band stuff is not very strong, but Louis’ 
singing and trumpet playing is pure 
artistry. He plays wonderfully on “That's 
My Home” (second master), and “I Hate 
To Leave You Now”, and “Hobo” and 
“Snowball” are two tunes he has made 
all his own. The good trombone on the 
latter number is by Keg Johnson, that on 
the former by Charlie Green. 
“Mississippe’, “Stevedore” and the ex- 
cellent “Some Sweet Day” all show off 
the prodigious Armstrong technique, at 
a time when he was fast developing into 
the greatest jazz trumpeter the world 
has ever Known. So as 
Side 1, Track 1: Armstrong (tpt/vcl), Charlie 
Gains and another (tpts), unknown (tmb), Louis 
Jordan (alto), Ellsworth Blake (tenor), Arthur 


Davey (sax), Wesley Robinson (p), unknown (g), 
Ed Hayes (tuba), Benny Hill (dr). Philadelphia 
21/12/32 Tracks 2, 3. 4: Armstrong, Louis 
Bacon, Louis Hunt, Billy Hicks (tpts), Charlie 
Green (tmb), Pete Clark, Edgar Sampson (alt), 
Elmer Williams (ten), Don Kirkpatrick (p), John 
Truehart (g), Elmer James (bass), Chick Webb 
(d). New York 28/12 32. Track 5, and Side 2, 
Tracks 1, 2: Armstrong. Elmer Whitlock, jilner 
Randolph (tpts). Keg Johnson (tmb), Scoville 
Brown, Geo. Oldham (alto), Al Washington (ten), 
Teddy Wilson (p). Mike McKendrick (bj), Bill 
Oldham (bass). Yank Porter (d), Chicago Jan. 
26, 27, 28, 1933. Track 3. 4 and 5: Charlie Beal 
and Bob Ysaguire (bass) replace Wilson and 
Oldham Chicago 24 4 33 


JIMMY ARCHEY with the MICHEL 
ATTENOUX ORCHESTRA 
Tiger Rag/Texas Moaner Blues 
Sensation/Christopher Columbus 
Swanee River/That’s A Plenty 
(FELSTED EDL87019) 

I was most agreeably surprised by the 
first LP by Michel Attenoux’s Orchestra 
(Felsted EDL87018), and this one is even 
better. 

The presence of that fine coloured 
trombone player Jimmy Archey is a 
tower of strength to the group, but, the 
Attenoux boys acquit themselves exceed- 
ingly well in their own right. The band 
plays in original style, a sort of blend 
of Dixieland and mainstream with the 
leader's Bechet-inspired soprano sax 
counterpointing Archey’s melodic and 
swinging trombone. It’s a musicianly and 
thoughtful group, and even Dixieland 
numbers, such as “Tiger Rag’, “Sensa- 
tion” and “That’s A Plenty”, are played 
in a controlled and modern (in the swing 
sense) manner. 

The best track is the fine arrangement 
of “Texas Moaner Blues”. but Archey’s 
fine solo on “Sensation”; the swinging 
performance of “Swanee River’; and the 
really fine drumming of  Francios 
Galepides throughout are all worth 
noting. wy a 

Jimmy Archey (tromb), Michael Attenoux (sop). 
Louis Henry (tpt). Gerard Badini (clt), Claude 
Gousset (tromb). Georges Arvanitas (piano), Guy 
Pedersen (bas), Francois Galepides (drums) , 


SYDNEY BECHET 
Basin Street Blues/Crazy Rhythm/ 
Honeysuckle Rose/Lady Be Good 
(VOGUE LDE149) 

Four more tracks from the not entirely 
successful “Jazz At Storyville” session; 
the first of which were reviewed last 
July. There is plenty of good solo 
material here. Bechet blows some won- 
derful horn on “Crazy Rhythm” and 








“Lady Be Good”, and pianist Wein 
swings lustily on his out-of-tune piano. 
Nevertheless the man who comes out 
best is humorist Vic Dickenson whose 
querky improvisations never fail to 
raise a smile. He plays some tremen- 
dous trombone on “Honeysuckle”, and 
adds much to the excellent version of 
“Basin Street.” ie 
Bechet (sop), Dickenson (tmb), Geo. Wein 
(pno), Jimmy Wood (bass); Buzzy Drootin (drs). 
Recorded Boston 25/10/53. 


JAY CAMERON’S INTERNATIONAL 
SAXOPHONE GROUP 
Blue Note/Rosy/Give Me _ The 
Simple  Life/Brother J.C./Static 
Test /Wooden Sword Street 
(VOGUE LDE148) 

This is not as frightening as the title 
suggests, and the music, sparked by the 
leader’s baritone playing is well played 
throughout. However, listening to three 
tenors take solo after solo becomes a 
little wearisome after a while, and it is 
quite a relief to hear the neat and gently 
swinging piano of Henri Renaud soloing 
tastefully.on “Simple Life’ and “Static 
Test” 

It’s a novelty to hear Americans, Bel- 
gians and Frenchmen all jamming to- 
gether, but there 1s so much available 
today in similar vein that I should think 
that the appeal of this album is limited. 

I would like to pay tribute to Mike 
Butcher's carefully annotated sleeve 
notes which, complete with chorus 
routines are all too rare on British LPs. 

©; ae 

Jay Cameron (bar), Bobby Jaspar, Barney Wilen, 
Jean-Louis Chautemps (ten), Henri Renaud (pno), 
Benoit Quersin (bass), MicKac (drs). 


BENNY CARTER 
Some Other Spring/These Things 
You Left Me/’Round Midnight 
Cocktails For Two/ Alone Together 
Bewitched/Isn’t it Romantic/Key 


Largo 
(COLUMBIA 33C 9002) 

I can think of few more unsuitable 
things than to stand Benny Carter out on 
a pedestal in front of a mushy string 
orchestra, but that is exactly what Mr. 
Granz has done. The result is a succes- 
sion of immaculate lyrical saxophone 
solos, which do Carter justice as a fine 
technician, but little to enhance his 
stature as the great jazz artist we all 
know him to be. Pick of the bunch are 
Monk’s “Round Midnight” and “Alone 
together”. G. L. 


TOMMY and JIMMY DORSEY with 
THE CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS 

Sidewalk Blues/Clementine/Up and 

At °Em/Stockholm Stomp/Third 

Rail/When Erastus Plays His Old 

Kazzoo/Cheatin®? On Me/I Ain't 

Got Nobody 
(LONDON Al 3545) 

There is a tendency to-day to decry 
the work of the white musicians of the 
twenties, and particularly that of the 
so-called New York school, although 
there is much of interest, historically and 
musically, in collections such as this. 

These selections were recorded for 
Eddison between 1925-1927 and it must 
be remembered that The Ramblers was 
primarily a dance band whose recordings 
were intended for the commercial market 
and not as hot performances for jazz 
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collectors. 

* Sidewalk Blues”, sounds stilted, while 
“Clementine” does not bear comparison 
with the Goldkette version but “Up and 
At ‘Em” features some good alto, and a 
trombone who sounds more like Miff 
Mole than Tommy Dorsey. “Stockholm 
Stomp”, has some excellent cornet from 
Chelsea Quealey (a most underrated 
player) with admirable support from 
Bobby Davis and Adrian Rollini “Third 
Rail” is another good performance with 
good solos from Tommy Dorsey, and a 
delightful bass sax passage by Spencer 
Clark. “I Ain’t Got Nobody” stands out 
as one of the Ramblers best recordings 
of the period (Nov., 1927). The person- 
nel included: Red Nichols, Tommy Dor- 
sey, Spencer Clark, Chelsea Quealey. on 
trumpet in last chorus; Pete Pumiglio, 
alto; Fud Livingston, clarinet and 
arranger; Fred Cusick, mellophone and 
tenor, and Herb Weill on drums. Tommy 
takes a gem of a solo and Red plays a 
fine cornet lead. “Erastus” and 
“Cheatin’” are less interesting and very 
commercial. The kazoo incidentally is 
played by drummer Stan King. P.T. 


KEN COLYER IN NEW ORLEANS 
Gravier St. Blues/That’s a Plenty 
Winter Wonderland/Frankie and 
Johnny/New Orleans Hop Scop 
Blues/Black Cat On The Fence 
How Long Blues/Ciribiribin 
(VOGUE LDEI61) 

You all know the old joke:—“How do 
porcupines make love ? Very-very-care- 
fully.” That is how we must treat this 
record. There are two ways to listen to 
it; at the far end of the room, through 
the smoke and the conversation—or with 
one’s eyes shut and head in the loud- 
at op I choose the latter. 

This session came towards the end of 
Ken Colyer’s stay in New Orleans in 
1953. It is another example of the oldest 
style of jazz that we are able to recapture: 
but a combination of this sort must be 
quite unique; one imagines that a bassist 
in his eighties would take some finding. 

This disc suffers from shaky record- 
ing, instrumental palsy, and the banjo- 
ridden beat which probably represents 
the Negro at furthest remove from his 
subtle African rhythms (the fact that the 
banjoist is white and in his teens is be- 
side the point). It benefits from front-line 
relaxation; that old world sound; and the 
musicians’ total disinterest in the lis- 
teners’ opinions. 

For Colyer this was a pilgrimage, and 
neither he nor his adherents will ever 
forget that he has once lived in the Holy 
City. No other British jazzman can claim 
such a close link with jazz origin, either 
in spirit or in experience. No-one else in 
this country has his single-mindedness or 
musical ferocity; for our peace of mind, 
it is perhaps just as well. 

Once again the only approach to this 
music is that of the devotee; by the light 
of day, or a normal appraisal, it cannot 
be accepted. “I sound like one of them 
old sousaphone players”, as the younger 
bass player on the session remarked, is 
a conclusion born either of achievement 


or despair. G.B. 

Ken Colyer (tpt). Harrison Brasely (tmb), Emile 
Barnes (clit). Billy Huntingdon (bio), Albert Gleny 
or George Fortier (bs), Albert Jiles (dms). 
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ROY ELDRIDGE QUINTET 
Dale’s Wail/Love For Sale/Oscar’s 
Arrangement /The Man I Love/ Little 
Jazz/Wrap Your’ Troubles in 
Dreams/Roy’s Riff /Rockin’ Chair 

(COLUMBIA 33C 9005) 

The potentially excellent rhythm 
section which supports Roy on_ this 
session (Messrs. Peterson, Brown. Kessel 
and Heard) is nearly undermined by the 
somewhat disastrous idea of making 
Peterson play the organ, which just does 
not give out the right sort of sound in 
his hands. Roy himself presents a pleas- 
ing study in muted trumpet playing on 
the first two tracks, and then plays a lot 
of open horn which does not greatly 
thrill me. His tone is coarse, and_ his 
imagination at times exceeds his techni- 
que, which is certainly not lacking. Per- 
haps his basic similarity to Louis 
encourages me to make odious compari- 
sons, albeit unwillingly; I certainly do 
not wish or intend to discourage my 
readers from hearing and buying a 
record which has obvious merit and a 
large jazz content. Apart from “Wail” 
and “Sale”, try “Man” and “Chair”. and 
don’t be too put off by the organ. G. L 


LEONARD FEATHER and RALPH 
BURNS and their ORCHESTRA 


Dasher; Danger; Pranc<r; Vixen 
Comet; Cupid; Donner; Blitzen 
(M.G.M. D-135) 

Written by famed American critic 
Leonard Feather, and arranged by 


former Woody Herman aluminus 
Burns, these eight tracks, with the col- 
lective title of “Winter Sequence’. are 
brilliant examples of superb orchestra- 
tion. They are faultlessty played. and 
constitute some of the best big band jazz 
released during the past year. 

Leonard’s idea behind the “Seasona! 
Suite for Rhythmic Reindeer’, as it is 
sub-titled, was to build “simple, unpre- 
tentious themes appropriate to the sound 
and personality” of eight legendary 
reindeer in “A Visit from St. Nicholas” 

Clement Clarke Moore’s 1823 poem. 
After Burns had completed the arrange- 
ments, the work was_ subsequently 
recorded by a band jointly led by the 
two men. 

The themes are, for the most part, 
simple and enjoyable. The range from 
the mellow tone of Kai Winding’s trom- 
bone (Vixen), to the soft, driving bari- 
tone of Danny Bank (Dancer). There's 
also some nice piccolo by Bank, and flute 
by Herbie Mann on “Dasher” and some 
excellent Billy Bauer guitar on “Cupid”: 
whole backing in this sequence, inciden- 
tally, consists of three flutes. “Donner”, 
with its distinct West Coast flavour. 
“Comet”, and “Dasher” are probably the 
most likeable tracks. 

This is a thoroughly successful experi- 


Ralph 


ment, and one which is highly recom- 
mended. Feature soloists are Mann 
(flute), Bank (baritone), Ralph Burns 
(piano), Winding (trombone), Oscar 
Pettiford (bass), Bauer (guitar). Osie 
Johnson (drums), Joe Wilder (trumpet). 
K. G. 


LIONEL HAMPTON and HIS NEW 
FRENCH SOUND 

Voice of The North/A La French/ 
Crazy Rhythm /Zebu 


fEikt 
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(FELSTEAD PDL85002) 

Though there is nothing particularly 
new about the sounds to be heard here, 
I do recommend it to all those who like 
Hamp. 

I see from the sleeve notes that Hamp, 
and the group, played for eight hours 
without respite to complete the session. 
This does not seem to have effected 
Hamp’s exciting work one whit, but there 
is a listlessness about the work of the 
supporting players which may be partly 
due to this fact. Hamp used two trumpet 
players Benny Bailey and Nat Adderley, 
and the French horn is played by Dave 
Amran, an American musician now resi- 
dent in France, but none can match 
Hamp’s musicianship and ‘the driving 
beat with which he plays at all times. 

Except for “Crazy Rhythm” all the 
numbers are Hamp originals, of which 
perhaps “Zebu” is the most interesting. 
On this track Hamp receives rhythm 
accompaniment only and, both Rene 
Urtreger on piano and Sacha Distel on 
guitar, support him admirably and solo 
effectively. Hamp himself plays impec- 
cably, never deviating far from the 
melody, but always underlying it with a 
wonderful pulsating jazz beat and every 
once in a while adding those delightful 
little humorous quotes from well known 
tunes. gh 


JOHNNY HODGES 
Memories of Ellington 

In A Mellow Tone/I Let A Song Go 

Out Of My Heart / Don’t Get Around 

Anymore/Come Sunday/I Got It 

Bad / Sophisticated Lady /Day Dream 

Solitude /Good Queen Bess 
(COLUMBIA 33CX 10013) 

It is often the simple things in life 
which please the most. and I can think 
of nothing simpler than the jazz on this 
record--nor anything more pleasing. 

The very elegant alto saxophone of 
Jchnny Hodges has been beautifully re- 
corded on each and every track. and if 
you have any ear at all for melody, this 
record is sure to please you. No striving 
after effects, no clever scoring, just 
straightforward jazz music played with 
all the good taste in the world. 

In addition to “The Rabbit” there is 
some excellent trumpet from Emmett 
Berry, who plays a whale of a solo on 
“Don't Get Around”; plenty of sauve 
trombone from Lawrence Brown 
(“Mellow Tone” in particular). Flip 
Phillips does not play a chorus on “I Got 
It Bad”, as Granz’s cover notes state; 
very careless Norman. 

The rhythm throughout is top class. 
Leroy Lovett’s piano being particularly 
praiseworthy. S.T 


Tracks 1. 2. 3: Hodges (alto). Ben Webster 


(tenor). Lawrence Brown (tmb), Emmett Berry 
(tpt). Leroy Lovett (pno), Lloyd Trotman (bass). 
Track 4: Same without Trotman. Side 2 Flip 


Phillips plays on Track 1. Al Sears (tenor) and 
Sony Greer (drs) added for Track 2. Tracks 3, 
4. 5: Same as Side 1, Track 4. 


JAZZ STUDIO 3 — John Graas 
Mulliganesque/My Buddy/6-4 and 
Even / Charleston /Rogeresque / Jazz 
Sections from Sym. No 1 in F 

minor/12th Street Rag 
(BRUNSWICK LAT8069) 
“Mulliganesque” has a_ nice chord 
sequence to play on; the ensembles are 
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played with fine control and guitar, 
piano, bass and trumpet solo well, with 
the rhythm section getting a good beat 
with long meaty notes from the bass. | 
admire Graas for trying jazz on_ his 
French horn, but it doesn't come off and 
is a sad let down after the flexibility of 
the other instruments. “Buddy” shows 
Mulligan’s great ability for spontaneous 
composition and flair for plaintive 
melody. “6-4 is a lop-sided theme and 
the soloists have to watch the metre. The 
guitar is pleasing. the baritone know- 
ledgeable, the horn hopeless. “Charles- 
ton” is not a good jazz vehicle and none 
of the musicians sound as if they were 
enjoying themselves. Nor did I. 

“Rogeresque” has a series of solos by 
horn, alto, guitar, trumpet, and piano, 
but in the main is uneventful. The next 
track is split into Sonata Allegro and 
Scherzo, but I can’t see any connection 
with a symphony——it’s merely an isolated 
theme with ad libs. The scherzo is taken 
very fast and the only one who can cope 
is the guitarist. “12th Street” only runs 
for 2 min. 55 sec., but is the best track 
on the record. There is some wild 
Parker-styled alto, but the trumpets and 
piano sound very inspired. B. B. 

John Graas (French horn), Gerry Mulligan 
Jimmy Giuffre (baritones), Chas Mariano (alto), 
Zoot Sims (tenor), Don Fagerquist, Conte Condoli 
(tpts), Red Mitchell, Curtis Counce (bass), Andre 
Previn. Marty Paich (pno), Larry Bunker (drs), 
Howard Roberts (gtr) 


Penetentiary Blues by 
BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 

Blind Lemon’s Penitentiary Blues 

Rad Luck Blues/Big Night Blues 

Peach Orchard Mama/Sunshine 

Special/Chock House Blues/Long 

Distance Moan/Baker Shop Blues 

(LONDON AI 3546) 

Too many critics have written about 
Jefferson for much to be added; one 
cannot quarrel with the comment in the 
cover notes of this record——“to appre- 
ciate his work one has to enter his worid 
sceneeyeae so remote from our world... . 
so much more cruel and bitter.” It is a 
peculiarity of our time that folk singers 
should be identified and recorded who 
for centuries previous have been name- 
less and forgotten; and this at a time 
when they are rapidly becoming extinct. 

Jefferson’s trumpet style voice, unem- 
phatic manner, and general air of melan- 
choly are unforgettable; his shambling 
line-endings, repetitive guitar, and per- 
functory finishes detract from his per- 
formance but do not diminish his stature 
The archaeological school of blues study 
can be very happy indeed that works 
such as this should be put on the market: 
it is a measure of the variety of tastes 
catered for by our recording industry 
that it should be done. After this, it 

would be impertinent to accuse record 
companies of “commercialism” (what- 
ever that means) or disregard of minority 
interests. 

This is a record impossible to appre- 
ciate until it has been played several 
times; at first hearing it may seem dull, 
remote, and incomprehensible. Only on 
cleser acquaintance is its special flavour 
to be found. Blind Lemon Jefferson is 
an acquired taste; but once acquired, 
difficult to lose. G. B. 
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J. J. JOHNSON and KAI WINDING 
We'll Be Together Again/Don’t 
Argue/Bag’s Groove/How Long 
Has This Been Going On/ Riviera 
Hip Bones/Dinner For One 

Windbag 
(ESQUIRE 20-045) 

Sounds rather ungainly, doesn’t it. two 
trombones and rhythm, but don’t let it 
put you off, for this is one of the most 
important jazz records of the year. The 
brash, outspoken sound of Kai, coupled 
with dry, lucid horn, of Jay, combine to 
make a rich, full unison sound, and solo- 
wise. the two men think along similar 
lines. Their amazing agility is adequately 
demonstrated on “Argue”, probably the 
best of the eight tracks. The choice of 
tunes is admirable, and the joyous, soar- 
ing ensemble sound given way to some 
memorable solos, with the rhythm sectior 
maintaining a steady. pushing beat in an 
unobtrusive fashion. There’s a lot of 
good humour, particularly on “Together” 
and “Bones”, and a couple of good piano 

sequences from Dick Katz. K.G. 

J. Johnson, Kai Winding (trombones), Dick 


Katz (piano), Peck Morrison (bass), Al Harewood 
drums) 


The Eminent JAY JAY JOHNSON 
Jay/Time After Time/Old Devil 
Moon/Too Marvellous For Words 
Its You Or No One/Coffee Pot 
(VOGUE LDEI162) 

Jay Jay Johnson has a very clean 
scund to his trombone playing. He eli- 
minates almost totally the slurs and soft 
edged sounds for which the instrument 
was designed. It is probably because of 
this that he has been able to turn what 
is normally a section voice into a solo 





instrument. He is certainly a magnificent 
technician, and I found that I missed 
most of the jazz content during the first 
two or three playings of this disc, just 
listening to see what he would attempt 
next. However, there is a great deal of 
jazz content here to be enjoyed. 

The best numbers are those taken at 
a bouncing tempo—especially “Old Devil 
Moon” which develops a_ Latin beat 
within (or is it around?) the bounce. 
The racing “Jay” is a little too nervously 
disjointed for my taste, and “Time After 
Time” seems to lose the natural swing 
found on the rest of the disc by being 
taken too slowly. The supporting group 
seems tailor made for Johnson's trom- 
bone. which solos almost continually 
throughout the disc. However, Wynton 
Kelly plays some very interesting piano 
in his short solos—especially on “It’s 
You Or No One” and Mingus, Clarke 
and Kelly again come into their own on 
a gloriously rollicking “Coffee Pot”. This 
will appeal, obviosly, to every trombone 
player in the country, and also, I think, 
to a lot of other people. B. N. 

Jay Jay Johnson (tmb), Wynton Kelly (pno), 
Charlie Mingus (bs), Kenny Clarke (dms), Sabu 
(conga drum) 


PETE JOHNSON 

Climbin’ and screamin’/Let ‘em 

Jump/Re-Pete Blues/B. and O. 

Blues /Shuffle Boogie/Pete’s Blues 

How Long, How Long/Buss Robin- 

son Blues 
(LONDON AL3549) 

I have always hoped that one day the 
famous sides recorded by Johnson for 
Solo Art would find their way into my 
collection; now that they have, they will 








stay there. They were recorded in New 
York, in April, 1939, an make a com- 
panion set to the LP’s by Yancey and 
Lofton which have already been released 
by London. The insistenant drive of Pete 
Johnson’s playing on the faster numbers, 
such as “Shuffle Boogie”, is very impres- 
sive. The variety of bass patterns and 
rhythms is also well demonstrated on 
this record, which makes no concessions 
to commercialism. All are Johnson’s 
originals, with the exception of “How 
Long”, which is attributed to Leroy 
Carr. McCarthy’s “Jazz Directory” lists 
nine known masters on this session. Only 
one is missing from this record, which 
appears to be one or other of the two 
versions of “Buss Robinson Blues”. On 
the other hand one of these versions 
appears to have been very short, as they 
both seem to have squeezed their way 
onto a standard disc, together with “B 
and O”, as originally issued. The sleeve 
notes are in keeping with the excellence 
of the record, which, but for the presence 
of an exceptional Art Tatum record in 
the month’s lists, would certainly have 
earned its place as my choice of the 
month. G. L. 

SHELLEY MANNE and HIS MEN 

Divertimento for Bass and Rhythm 

Alternation/Lullaby /Etude De Con- 

cert/Dimension in Thirds/Shapes, 

Motions, Colours. 
(CONTEMPORY LDC145) 

I like the idea behind the first track 
and the writing (Bob Cooper) doesn’t get 
too far away from a basic jazz feel. The 
irtro. is a bit superfluous, but the rest 
is constructive and develops intelligently 


Good solos, and an abundance of syn- 
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copated phrasing in the writing. These 
boys are fine players and able to measur? 
these phrases the desired way. “Alter- 
nation” has a morbid sound. It is atonal 
in construction and is an attempt to free 
jazz from its usual boundaries. Composer 
Jimmy Giuffre states he needs jazz 
musicians to piay this, but as far as I'm 
concerned it is by no means exclusive to 
jazz. “Lullaby” by Bill Holman sounds 
to me like someone twiddling the dial 
on his radio. It jumps from Third Pro- 
gramme to trumpet breaks, to slow 
piano to trombone. with various drum 
beats sounding like the European signals. 
Result, very incohesive. 
“Etude” is in regular 
sounds like the town band. There is a 
lack of colour in the instrumentation 
and although the soloists acquit them- 
selves well, nobody is very inspired. “D 
in T” by Marty Paich is yet another 
search for the unusual in harmony and 
rhythm. Its all very technical and very 
monotonous. The last track is by Shorty 
Rogers. He tries to impress that he has 
studied composition, but his writing 
doesn’t mention jazz. The musical con- 
tent is dynamic, but it left me colder 
than cool. B. B. 
Manne (drs), Don Fagerquist (tpt), Shorty 
Rogers (tpt and flugel horn), Bob Enevoldsen 


(valve-tmb), Paul Sarmento (tuba), Marty Paich 
(pno), Joe Mondragon (bass). 


OSCAR PETERSON 
John MHardy’s Wife/Sophisticated 
Lady / Things ain’t what they used To 
Be/Sittin’ and rockin’/In a Mellow 
Tone/I Got It Bad And That Ain't 
Good/Prelude To a_ Kiss/Cotton- 
tail/Don’t Get Around Much Any 
More/Take The “A” Train/Rockin’ 


tempo and 


in Rhythm/Do Nothin’ °Till You 
Hear From Me 
(COLUMBIA 33CX 10012) 


Outstanding amongst the series of LPs 
which Peterson has made for Clef, each 
one outlining the best works of a specific 
jazz or popular composer, is this one of 
Duke Ellington’s works. 

I can say without hesitation that this 
is the most significant contribution from 
Oscar Peterson that has yet been released 
in England. My main criticism is that, as 
a piano soloist of some merit, he relies 
so much on the mutual and rhythmic 
support of those stalwart men, Barney 
Kessel and Ray Brown. I do not question 
the fact that they benefit the record as 
a whole, but there comes a point where 
it is doubtful whether a piano solo is 
a solo any more. 

A great deal of sympathy seems to 
exist between Peterson and the master- 
mind who wrote these tunes--a sympathy 
which is vitally necessary in the adequate 
rekindling of all the feeling which Duke 
intends in his compositions. As a pianist, 
Peterson has a number of tricks which 
annoy me, particularly his over-use of 
block chords in slow numbers. Neverthe- 
less he has a technical mastery of fast 
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rhythm which is entirely satisfying. and 
his version of “Cotton Tail” is a first-rate 
piano piece. “John Hardy's Wife” and 
“Don't Get Around” have some potent 
moments, when he gets off on a Tatum 
tangent, and “A Train” is exciting in its 
middle stages. 

For the first time I have been struck 
by Peterson’s similarity to Bill Basie 
a flashing resemblance only, alas, for he 
lacks the simple definition of the single 
note technique in most places, except 
for a splendid moment in “Rockin’ in 
Rhythm.” He also resorts to thumping 
as an escape from those awkward cor- 
ners whence Basie and Hines fly by 
subtlety and insinuation. Nevertheless 
this is an important pianist, and a record 
worth hearing. G. L. 


FLIP PHILLIPS’ QUARTET 

Blue Room/Flip’s Boogie / Feelin’ 

The Blues/Lover/Don’t Take Your 

Love From Me/Lover Come Back 

To Me 
(COLUMBIA 33C 9003) 

I am sure this record is going to be 

very popular, although for me there is 


‘just a little too much playing to the 


gallery to make it entirely satisfactory. 
Phillips work is always well constructed: 
his tone is pleasing and on such tracks 
s “Blue Room” he shows a thoughtful 
approach to the music. The boogie I do 
not like, for obvious reasons, but the 
blues make good listening. The “Lover” 
themes on the reverse are all good, 
Phillips playing a particularly good solo 
part on “Don't Take”. Hank Jones piano 
is perfectly suited to the mood, whilst 
Rich’s drumming is tasteful and not over 
loud. ae 


Phillips (ten), Hank Jones (p), Ray Brown (bass), 
Buddy Rich (drs). 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
Hors d’Oeuvres/Just One Of Those 
Things/The Lady Is a Tramp/Is It 
True What They Say About Dixie 
Royal Garden Blues/ Kitten On The 
Keys/Old Piano Roll Blues /Stum- 
bling /Sweet Georgia Brown/Cana- 
dian Capers 
(H.M.V. DLP1102) 
Let no one be taken in, this is top 
class commercial Dixieland music——but 
it is not jazz! The standard of musician- 
ship is high, and I doubt if Sid could jut 
a note on his clarinet if he tried, but | 
also doubt if there is a single man in his 
band who knows or cares what jazz 
music is all about. 
But records by bands such as these 
serve a purpose, for they often serve 
as introductions to the real thing. — S.T. 


MEL POWELL TRIO 
Thigamagig / You're My Thrill 
Button Up Your Overcoat /Don- 
Que-Dee-Bouquet / Ain’t She Sweet 
Take Me In Your Arms/ California, 

Here I Come 
(VANGUARD PPL11000) 
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Here is a record that has been with 
me for some time now. and it is one that 
| value more with each successive play- 
ing. The inventiveness, thorough good 
taste, and above all splendid swing with 
which all these tracks are played has 
never ceased to amaze me since I first 
spun the record on my turntable. 

Pianist Mel Powell. after a few seasons 
with the classics, has returned to jazz 
like a lion refreshed. He shows a per- 
fect mastery of his instrument and the 
sympathy with which he works with 
trumpeter Ruby Braff and drumme! 
Bebby Donaldson is exceilent to listen to. 

The title tune, an original by Powell. 
is a Strangely complex theme. which will 
grow on you at repeated listenings. As 
was “Bouquet” it was especially written 
for Braff. who shows that he is a trum- 
pet star of most unusual talents. The 
medium tempoed tracks “Button Up” 

Ain't She Sweet” and “Take Me” are all 
splendidly played—the melody never 
gets lost and the improvisations show off 
session. “California” is taken at a tre- 
the happy feeling exists at this fine 
mendous tempo, and it says much for all 
concerned that no one trips up or even 
falters in their race for home. 

One final word for the young Boston 
drummer Donaldson, whose splendid beat 
and keen rhythmic sense do much to 
make these sides so very memorable. 

TONY SCOTT QUARTET 
Katz Meow/After After Hours I 
Never Knew/Away We Go 
(VOGUE-CORAL LRAI10034) 

The clarinet has so completely gone 
out of fashion in modern jazz. that it 
comes as a pleasant relief to welcome a 
newcomer to the fold. Scott's music is 
not very modern as such, for he plays 
with a fine swing, over a rhythm section 
who really lay ‘down a firm beat. His 
improvisations have freshness and are 
played with a technical ability of a very 
high order. He never gets too far away 
from the melody: his playing on “I Never 
Knew” reminding one strongly of some 
of the best period Goodman clarinet. 

Bassist Hinton plays throughout with 
great swing and is in perfect sympathy 
with drummer Jones and pianist Katz. 

S. T 
Dick Katz (p). Milt Hinton 


Jones (drs) 


Scott (clt). 
Philly Joe 


ARTIE SHAW AND HIS GRAMERCY 
FIVE 


(bass) 


Sequence in B flat/ I've Got a Crush 
On You/The Sad Sack 
(COLUMBIA 33C 9006) 

My impression is that Mr. Shaw has 
tried to turn modern, without much suc- 
cess. The whole music is imbued with ¢ 
curious sort of metallic sound which 
find discomforting to listen to, and the 
absence of a front line, other than Shaw, 
makes the already lengthy proceedings 
rather drawn out. Pianist Hank Jones 
plays in the Shearing manner, and has 
adequate support from Joe Roland on 
vibes and Tal Farlow on guitar, but only 
on “Crush” do they achieve any sort of 
happy unity. I must inevitably dismiss 
this record as sadly lacking in jazz. 


Hank 
Potter 


Artie Shaw (clarinet), Joe Roland (vibes), 
Jones (piano), Tal Farlow (gtr), Tommy 
(bass), Irv. Kluger (drums) 














The Genius of ART TATUM 
The Man I Love/Over The Rain- 
bow /Memories oi You/Body and 
Soul /Makin’ Whoopee / Mighty Like 

a Rose 
(COLUMBIA 33CX 10005) 


If one is content to regard the piano 
as a toy. the tune merely a_ plush-car- 
peted area on which that toy can perform 
its antics, | think one can come nearest 
to the approach of Art Tatum to the 
overall problem of playing the piano. He 
is certainly no child, but the medium he 
has chosen as his inlet to jazz has be- 
come a toy in his hands. I am happy to 
respect Norman Granz’s judgement in 
classifying Art Tatum as a genius, and 
even more pleased to record that this is 
the first time I have admitted the exis- 
tance of such a status in the columns of 
JAZZ JOURNAL. . There is no 
trickery in this record no bass, no 
drums, no guitar to help or hinder 
the perfection of an uninterrupted piano 
solo. The use of themes which are well 
known to everyone makes the record 
readily understandable to even the most 
imperceptive layman. Tatum carries the 
ambitions of Hines and Waller a stage 
further in the jazz progression, not only 
by the technical prowess which has 
earned him a slating from more than 
one critic, but also by an uncanny sense 
of how much to add and how much to 
leave out. Clearly he cannot add to ex- 
cess, but, by listening to Tatum-ese often 
enough one can soon tell what he likes 
to include; the extended harmony at the 
end of a phrase: the Waller bass, the 
Hines drag; the inverted runs and 
“whipped” notes which take the place of 
the single crushed note beloved of most 
pianists. More than anything, he proves 
the vital importance of complete inde- 
pendance of right and left hand as the 
ideal way in which to arrive at a near 
perfect blend of melody and rhythm. The 
harmonies which he contrives are interest- 
ing and objective, though not always 
pleasing to the traditionalist ear. 

My verdict is one of outstanding 
excellence, and I can do no more than 
pray that the other recordings in this 
series are as good. If your taste is for 
jazz. your palate will almost certainly be 
pleased by Tatum. G.L. 


RENE URTREGER TRIO 
Dance of the Infidels / Budo / Parisian 
Thoroughfare/So Sorry Please 
Bouncing With Bud’A La Bud 

Mercedes / Celia 
(FELSTED EDL87020) 

I wrote about René at some length in 
JAZZ JOURNAL last year. He is pro- 
bably the most swinging pianist in 
Europe. and certainly one of the most 
inventive. Dick Twardzik told me that he 
thought René came closer to Bud 
Powell than anyone else he had ever 
heard. It’s therefore fitting that this LP 
should be called “René Urtreger Plays 
Bud Powell”, and entirely devoted to 
themes composed by and/or associated 
with Bud. 

A snap comparison of any of these 
tracks with Buds original version proves 
conclusively. however, that Urtregar is 
not a parasitic Powell copyist. but some- 
one who has absorbed the essence of 


Bud and used it as a means to express 
his own personality. His touch is more 
legato, his phrases less concise ... . yet 
the emotional power of his work can 
approach that (without quite reaching it 
yet) of Powell’s own. An_ outstanding 
achievement for a _ twenty-years-old 
Frenchman who has_ never visited 
America ! 

Benoit Quersin (bass) and Jean-Louis 
Valie (drums) complete the trio more 
than satisfactorily. I don’t think we have 
ever produced a jazz record as good as 
this in Britain. M. B. 


LOU WATTERS and YERBA BUENA 
JAZZ BAND 

Emporer Norton’s Hunch/Skid Da 

De Dat/When The Saints/Sage Hen 

Strut / Antigua Blues / Copenhagen 

(COLUMBIA 33C 9004) 

Bags of jolly enthusiasm, bags of 
terrific effort, bags of wrong notes and 
very little else. Actually I can quite 
understand people (and there are a lot of 
them) going for this band, for, to use 
a colloquialism, they are never afraid to 
have a go. In their faster numbers, “Sage 
Hen” etc, they produce a kind of pon- 
derous swing, like an elephant’s trunk, 
but nevertheless it is a swing of a kind 
which is more than can be said of a 
number of bands playing the traditional 
music. Don’t forget this was the very first 
of the revivalist groups, and as such they 
deserve a place in history, if not to say 

place in your collection. A 


BEN WEBSTER WITH STRINGS 

All Too Soon/Love Is Here To 

Stay/It Happens To Be Me/My 

Valentine/You’re Mine You/Do 

Nothing ’Till You Hear From Me 

Prelude To A Kiss/Come Rain Or 

Come _ Shine/Sophisticated Lady 

Love’s Away 
(COLUMBIA 33CX 10014) 

This is awful, awful pretty music, and 
a certain winner for those who like slow 
ballads perfectly played with a lush 
background of fiddles, but precious little 
rhythm. 

Ben Webster is a fine man at this type 
of music, his tone and control are won- 
derful to listen to, but I found twelve 
inches of slow rhapsodising just a little 


too much . Just one up tempo number 
would have come as a relief, but every 
track moves in a slow and majestic 
manner to its end, with very little con- 
trast in tone colour. Jimmy Hamilton 
gets a solo on “Do Nothing”. and Teddy 
Wilson plays some ruminative piano on 
“Prelude” and “Come Rain”, but for the 
rest its all Webster—-and those strings. 

A nice record for that after-Christmas 
dinner feeling. S. T. 

Side 1, Tracks 1, 2, 3: Webster (ten), Anthony 
Sciacca (clt), Billy Strayhorn (p), Geo. Duvivier 
(bass). Louis Bellson (drs), David Novales, Mac 
Ceppos, Richard Dickler, Rudolph Sims, Misha 
Russell, Milton Iomask (strings). Side 2, Tracks 
1, 2, 3: Webster with Jimmy Hamilton, Daniel 
Bank (clts), Teddy Wilson (p), Wendell Marshall 
(bass), Louis Bellson (drs), Jack Zade, Leo 
Kruczek, Eugene Orloff, Julius Schachter, Bernard 
Greenhouse, Solomon Deutsch, Burt Fish (strings). 
Side 1, Tracks 4, 5, and Side 2, Tracks 4, 5 
Webster with Teddy Wilson (p), Ray Brown (bass), 
Jo Jones (drs) 


PAUL WHITEMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Louisiana/ You Took Advantage Of 
Me/ Mississippi Mud / Changes 
Mary/Georgia/San/From Monday 
On/There ain't No Sweet Man, 
Bessie Couldn’t Help It. 
(H.M.V. DLP1106) 

Collectors will probably quickly re- 
cognise this for what it is a fine 
collection of reissues featuring Bix 
Beiderbecks, which is subtitled “Salute 
To Bix”. By a coincidence, which may 
or may not have been intentional on the 
part of H.M.V.,. some of these tracks 
also boast the mellow tones of a very 
youthful Bing Crosby. The music is nos- 
talgic and terribly dated. Every now and 
then, however, the soloists of the group 
break out into some pleasant Chicago 
jazz, with Bix, Tommy and Jimmy 
Dorsey, Trumbauer, and so on all having 
a go. Frankly, I do not think this is par- 
ticularly good Bix, and I have plenty of 
the revered trumpet player’s music in my 
collection on which to base this judge- 
ment. Nevertheless, the music represents 
a historical period, which provides a 
clear breaking point in the trends of 
coloured and white jazz at a time when 
they might have made fusion. This is a 
record which you must hear and chose 
for yourselves. G. L. 








Pick Of The Month | 


Graham Boatfield. Benny Carter. Columbia SEB 10010 **** 
Bob Burns. Al Belletto Quintet. Capitol EAP 6508 — 
Mike Butcher. Al Cohn. HMV 73G 8130 or 8113 — 
Keith Goodwin. Johnson and Winding. Esquire 20-045 **** 
Gerald Lascelles, Art Tatum. Columbia 33 CX 10005 **** 
Brian Nicholls. Mel Power Trio. Vanguard PPL 11000 ***** 
Peter Tanner. Benny Carter. Columbia SEB 10010 sated 


Sinclair Traill. Mel Powell Trio. Vanguard PPL 11000 ***** 
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DICKY WELLS IN PARIS 

“Dick Wells in Paris’, H.M.V. 
CLP.1054, is a wonderful record 
wonderful for the fact that it holds all 
twelve sides from Dicky’s two memorable 
Paris sessions. Somehow you _ never 
expect this to happen. For one reason or 
another the companies usually manage 
to leave out two or three recordings, or 
bring in others from some different and 
hardly relevant session. So whoever was 
responsible for this compilation deserves 
sincere congratulations. The cover design, 
too, is exceptionally good, with a fine 
picture of Dicky superimposed on a map 
of Paris. Had the title data been added 
less messily, this would have received the 
L. and P. Gold Medal for the best covet 
of the year. 

All the music swings with the kind of 
relaxed ease that was so highly esteemed 
in the ‘thirties. None of these musicians 
was regarded as a big star in those days. 
so that the emphasis is on making good 
music rather than big reputations, though 
that of Dicky Wells was justly, if briefly. 
enhanced. 

When the Teddy Hill band came to 
Europe, Dicky was know to the cognos- 
centi for his work with Fletcher Hender- 
son and Spike Hughes (an Englishman, 
Mac?), but on these sessions Hugues 
Panassié, then supervisiong for the French 
Swing label, gave him an opportunity to 
express himself on records such as he had 
never had before. He took it with both 
competent hands 

No one else ever has recorded so much 
consistently tasteful and inspired trom- 
bone in. such a short space of time. In 
fact, this represents a trombone peak. 
Like so many other giants of his period, 
Dicky was pushed into the background 
while still in his prime, but this timely 
record may help to restore him to his 
proper position, at least in the ears of 
record collectors. He stands with Ory, 
Tricky Sam, Harrison, Higginbotham, 
Sandy Williams and Trummie Young as 
one of the select group of truly creative 
jazz trombones. 

The level maintained in all twelve per- 
formances is high, but the outstanding 
tracks are the two trombone solos, “Dicky 
Wells Blues” and “Lady Be Good”, and 
“Between the Devil and the Deep”. The 
magnificent little arrangement for the last 
two choruses of the latter was something 
Dicky and Roy Eldridge cooked up while 
they were together in Teddy Hill's band. 
Played with terrific élan, this is one of 
the more exciting achievements of the 
‘thirties. Bill Coleman plays the long 
solo on this number, Dillard appears with 
mute, and it is Shad in the last chorus. 
On “Bugle Call Rag” and “I Got 
Rhythm”, the trumpets appear in this 
order: Dillard, Coleman and Collins. 
It’s amusing to reflect on the fact that 
Dizzy was a part of Hill's brass section 
at this time, was in Paris, but wasn’t up 
to this session’s standard, As for progress, 
has anyone played a better trombone solo 
on record than “Dicky Wells Blues” since 
1937? 

Bill Coleman is in great form through- 


some musicians who matter, like Ellins- 
out and Django provides the kind of lift 
that was so uniquely his. Howard John- 
son plays pretty alto. phrased in the 
manner of Hodges and Holmes, and with 
a similar tone. All these musicians sound 
very much at home with the blues. and 
they play them with conviction. 

The original recording was extremely 
good for its period and reproduction of 
this LP, except for a little thinness 
occasionally in brass tops. will be found 
quite satisfactory. 
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HAMP IN PARIS 


The Heath-Kenton exchange has, for 
what it is worth, our blessing. So far 
as England is concerned, it is an artisti2- 
ally profitless one, but, once the draw- 
bridge is down, we may eventually get 
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ton, Basie, Louis, Earl and Hawk. Mean- 
while. the French forge steadily ahead, 
thanks to the presence amon; them of 
experienced jazz musicians 


Felsted PDL.85002 by Lionel Hamoton 
is a case in point. On this 12 in. LP, 
Hamp has two trumpets from his band 
and a gang of Frenchmen, most of whom 
are probably new to you. The results are 
surprisingly successful All the horas 
blow clean and “modern”, the biritone 
like Mulligan, the clarinet like DeFranco 
the French horn like Graas but better, 
the trumpets like one or other of the 
contemporary “stars”, all with varying 
degrees of individuality and all a little 
boringly Yet with the inspiration of 
Lionel in their midst. they even end ud 
swinging in the arranged clinches. 


There’s a second influence for good in 
drummer MacKac. who is, to our mind, 
the first European drummer really to get 
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with it. He swings and feeds unerringly 
with a neat, exact brush beat, studiously 
avoiding bombs and egotistical punctua- 
tions. The whole rhythm section is, for 
that matter, far above the European 
average and, if you dig modern piano, 
don’t delay getting acquainted with René 
Utréger, a Powell disciple who also has 
an LP to himself on Felsted EDL.87020. 

Should we have scared you with talk 
of “modern” horns, note that on “A la 
French” and “Zebu” Hamp plays with 
only the rhythm section, and altogether he 
solos over about three-quarters of the 
whole record—in excellent form, too, and 
far better, we would say, than with Peter- 
son on the Columbia-Clefs. Good record- 
ing quality. 

Felsted EDL.87019 also reveals the 
influence of another kind of jazzman on 
French musicians. This record largely 
features veteran Jimmy Archey among 
French names mostly unknown to us, 
under leader Michel Attenoux, who does 
a creditable Bechet on soprano. Archey’s 
sturdy trombone style is a transitional 
one, somewhere between tailgate and the 
true solo idiom, but it is nevertheless in- 
herently an ensemble style, always shining 
in the last chorus. The deplorable local 
groups we have heard recently, with their 
miserably hackneyed repertoires , and 
their apparent personal excitement which 
fails so signally to communicate to the 
listener, ought to listen to this group’s 
last choruses. The band’s routines on 
“Swanee” and “Texas Moaner” are 
pleasant, and Archey’s growl solo on the 
latter is very enjoyable. 
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GLORY BE! 

“I prefer keeping classical music 
classical and jazz music jazz. 

“There are several people these days 
who call themselves experimenters in jazz. 
But they primarily take things from 
classical music, and when they use these 
devices in jazz, they don’t use them 
flexibly and they don’t use them in the 
jazz idiom. As a result, they don’t swing 
and the work lacks force. Anything we 
do, no matter how experimental, will 
swing. It'll have to swing to be jazz. 

Gigi eee, 
Down Beat, Oct. 19. 

“Do I think he (Brubeck) swings? He 
doesn’t know how. Desmond doesn't 
swing either, though I think he'd play 
different with another rhythm section.” 

“TI don't like Buddy DeFranco at all, 
because he plays a lot of clichés and is 
very cold.” 

“What's swinging in words? If a guy 
makes you pat your foot and if you feel 
it down your back, you don’t have to ask 
anybody if that’s good music or not. You 
can always feel it.” 

Miles Davis. 
Down Beat, November 2. 
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MONKISH PIANO 

Reviewing Esquire EP.75 in the Octo- 
ber issue, Mike Butcher referred to the 
inconsistency of Thelonious Monk’s 
appeal. Despite our infamous lack of 
sympathy for most things “modern”, this 
is something we can vouch for. Ever 
since we first heard him on “Recollec- 
tions” in 1946 (when we were pawkily 
playing record after record in a New 
York shop to ensure that none of our 
few miserable dollars was wasted), we've 
had more than a sneaking regard for 
Monk, 











L. AND P.’s CHRISTMAS 
ROUND-UP 


The pace has been too hot recently for 
us to keep up in this column with all 
the notable jazz recordings that have been 
released. eevee become very list-con- 
scious as a result of the “Jazz Record of 
the Year” tournament, we are listing be- 
low those records which are already 
available, or will be before Christmas, 
and of which we approve with varying 
degrees of rapture. A few we have already 
written about elsewhere, the others we 
hope to attend to early in the New Year. 
If it does nothing else, this check-list 
should serve to show how lucky we are 
in the profusion of riches now being set 
before us. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

H.M.V. DLP.1105 
BARREL HOUSE PIANO 

Vogue-Coral LRE.10022. 

COUNT BASIE 

Columbia 33C9010. 

Columbia LBI10012. 
BIG BILL BROONZY 

Vogue EPV.1107. 
BENNY CARTER 

Columbia 33C9002. 

Columbia SEB10010. 
BUCK*CLAYTON 

Vogue EPV.1101. 
VIC DICKENSON 

Vanguard PPT.12000. 
JOHNNY DODDS 

Vogue-Coral LRA.10025, 
ROY ELDRIDGE 

Columbia 33C9005. 

Columbia SEB10014. 
DUKE ELLINGTON 

Vogue-Coral LRA.10027/28. 

H.M.V. DLP.1094. 
FLETCHER HENDERSON 

London AL.3547. 
ILLINOIS JACQUET 

Columbia SEB.10016. 
BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 

London AL.3546. 
CHARLIE JOHNSON 

H.M.V. 7EG8131. 
PETE JOHNSON 

London AL.3549. 
JIMMY JONES 

Vogue EPV.1088. 
JOE NEWMAN 

Vanguard PPT.1200. 
JIMMIE NOONE 

Vogue-Coral LRA.10026. 
KING OLIVER 

Vogue-Coral LRA.10020. 

H.M.V. DLP.1096. 
MEL POWELL 

Vanguard PPL.11000. 
MA RAINEY 

London AL.3538. 
RIVERBOAT JAZZ 

Vogue-Coral LRA.10023. 
JIMMY RUSHING 

Vanguard PPT.12002. 
REX STEWART 

H.M.V. 7EG8137. 
ART TATUM 

Columbia 33CX100005. 
FATS WALLER 

H.M.V. CLP.1042. 

H.M.V. 7EG8148. 
BEN WEBSTER 

Columbia 323CX10014. 
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For one thing, he doesn’t seem to share 
the eagerness of most “modernists” to 
appear ‘sophisticated on all fronts. He 
gets an illegally astringent sound from 
the piano that is primitive rather than 
smart, but whereas most writers refer to 
his limited technique, we remember how 
Mary Lou insisted and insisted that he had 
had a fast technique, and had deliberately 
forsaken it. This is hard to understand 
a development which implies a restriction 
on the resources available—but though 
devoid of fancy elaboration, his perform-" 
ances have a creditable definition of form 
and execution. 

For another thing, there was Richard 
O. Boyer’s “New Yorker” coverage of 
bop (“The New Yorker” ought to collect 
its jazz pieces into book form, including 
Boyer’s masterly profile of Duke), where- 
in was revealed a grave difference of 
opinion between Dizzy and Monk. Monk 
believed that bop should have a strong 
and regular beat, while Dizzy favoured 
irregularity. Monk seemed to finish the 
argument with a cruel question: “What 
would you do if your heart beat 
irregular? And as Dizzy wilted on the 
ropes, he drove in with the crushing 
statement: “The steady beat is the basic 
principle of life.” 

That’s why all kinds of jazz schools 
find Monk’s music fascinating. It has an 
honest base. It has a steady beat and it 
really swings, in the original sense of that 
misused verb. Then Monk avoids the pit- 
fall of so many “modern” pianists who 
transmute each number so far into their 
“style” that its character is quite lost. 
When he plays “Sweet and Lovely” or 
‘Smoke Gets In Your Eyes’, the treat- 
ment remains inescapably his, but he 
retains the mood and, to a great extent 
even the melody. 

The four numbers on EP.75 compose a 
formidable demonstration of Monk’s 
prowess in different moods and tempos. 
Blakey and the policeman back him well, 
although in “Bye-Ya” Blakey comes on 
like a whole Cuban percussion section. 
On Esquire 20.039, he, Percy Heath and 
Monk show the _ high standard now 
possible to an integrated modern” 
rhythm section. Here is a real, swinging 
beat with a purposeful unity equal to that 
of the Modern Jazz Quartet and far 
removed from the diffuse bombing raids 
of the early bop sections. 

This beautifully recorded LP further 
reveals the extent of Monk’s imagination 
in his intelligent and effective use of two 
horns, trumpet and tenor, by Ray Cope- 
land and Frank Foster respectively. 
Copeland is talented and swings when 
duty doesn’t oblige him to blow comic 
flurries of notes in Dizzy’s manner. 
Foster's harsh solos have a_ surface 
vitality, but they do not communicate 
deeply. Yet in his writing for these two 
musicians Monk achieves a very effective 
orchestral quality. “Locomotive” in- 
evitably brings the boss of the trains, 
Ellington, into the picture. Nor is this 
the only point of affinity, for Monk has a 
not dissimilar feeling for shape and form. 
for the dancing tempo, for the telling and 
evocative melodic phrase. So we were 
delighted to hear that Riverside had 
recorded a 12 in. LP by Monk playing 
Ellington compositions with Oscar Petti- 
ford and Kenny Clarke in support. It 
should be interesting in its own right, and 
something to stack up alongside Peterson's 
Duke. 

Meanwhile, London H-APB gives us a 
Riverside recording of the work of Randy 








































































Weston, one of Monk’s admirers. Quoted 
in the sleeve notes, Weston admires 
Monk’s “beat” and “simplicity”, finds 
his music “so clear and accurate and true, 
so uncluttered—not like some players to- 
day where there’s just too many notes and 
nothing happening.” The admired quali- 
ties are not, however, strongly reflected 
in his own work. The rhythmic simplicity, 
the clarity, and the directness of Monk 
cannot survive the stiffness and broken 
tempos of Weston’s concert approach. 
As he works through eight good Cole 
Porter songs, he produces many imagin- 
ative ideas, but Monk’s rhythmic strength 
and jazz feeling are lacking, and he 
seldom swings. An interesting debut and 
better luck next time perhaps? 
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LES CHANTEUSES 

Two of the great jazz names are 
coupled on Brunswick 05468—Ella Fitz- 
gerald and Benny Carter. Benny un- 
fortunately, doesn’t solo, but leads a big 
band through rather busy scores. They 
are played with such confidence and dash 
as to arouse a desire for the ovportunity 
to hear this group in some Carter 
originals. It includes, presumably, a 
number of the fine coloured musicians 
who live in California, but who do not 
benefit from such beams of publicity as 
the inmates of The Lighthouse. The bass 
playing on “Lover Come Back to Me” is 
pretty special and, hazarding a guess, we 
would say it was by Red Callendar. This 
number is taken very fast and, although 
she doesn’t scat here, it somewhat 
resembles Ella’s earlier interpretations of 
instrumental successes, Her matchless 
control is as striking as ever, but we find 
the tempo disconcerting. 

“Air Mail Speciat” (Brunswick 05477), 
a number requiring considerable range, 
also demonstrates Ella’s accurate articula- 
tion and general virtuosity, particularly 
since she settled for a rough key. 
Organist Bill Doggett and a good guitarist 
speed her on her way, but the reverse, 
an r. and b. dog called “Soldier Boy”, 
has turgid Camarata accompaniment. 

Ella seems to be the main reason for 
seeing “Pete Kelly's Blues”, and a 
Brunswick EP (OF9155) will make a very 
agreeable souvenir. The title number 
presumably satisfies the Hollywood blues 
conception, but it is rather a dismal con- 
coction. Ella does her best with it, but 
we much prefer her “Hard Hearted 
Hannah”. We can't see why this has 
been so harshly criticised elsewhere. It 
is a dated song, and the words will no 
doubt seem corny to those accustomed to 
the brilliance, wit and originality of post- 
war lyrics, but it is of its time and very 
much a vart of one phase of the jazz 
story. For all its vaudeville flavour, it 
is closer in snirit to tazz than the Hein- 
dorf-Cahn “blues”. Or so w? think. The 
humorous and derisive side of ja7z 
naturally does not suit those who cultivate 
both formal and pretentious alike, who so 
eagerly await the crazy. mixed-un little 
bastard that will result from a union of 
jazz and “classiv: I music. In any case, 
“Hannah” of Savannah, Ga., is surely 
not demeaning to the artist when sung 
within the context of its period, ard we 
ought not to be too conscious of the 
words when Ella is swinging so gailv as 
she is here. (But we could have done 
without the “coda™!) 

The backing of the two preceding 
numbers, “Ella Hums the Blues”, is the 
best recording Ella has made in a long 


time. Unlike her usual scat ventures, this 
one, covering a whole EP side, is at slow 
tempo, and much the beeter for it. Her 
phrasing owes much to contemporary 
instrumental fashions, but she succeeds 
in putting feeling and meaning into the 
maddest of cool phrases. Her invention 
gives the impression of infinite resource 
and these wordless verses have as haunt- 
ing and moving a quality as any with 
tragiz-woven lyrics. Pianist Don Abney 
shines in the uncluttered rhythm accom- 
paniment. Make a point of hearing this 
side whether or not you normally like 
Ella. 

Peggy Lee does the rest of Pete Kelly's 
songs on two more Brunswick EPs 
(OE9153 and OE 9154). Her singing has 
steadily improved since we first heard 
her. The basic inspiration is so evidently 
Billie that direct comparison suggests 
itself at once, and it is happily to hand 
on Columbia SEB100009. 

The emotional impact here is altogether 
different, and real. The artistry on 
“Billie Holiday Sings” is personal, not 
secondhand, the inflections natural, not 
adopted. The cute sexiness that Peggy 
sometimes affects, and the occasional 
corny phrase that she lets get away, tie 
her to the more tolerant world of 
popular song. The Columbia EP is more 
interesting instrumentally, too. There’s a 
good Newman obbligato on “Stormy 
Weather”, and Peterson and Quinichette, 
on organ and tenor respectively, con- 
tribute handsomely to ‘Yesterdays’. 
Billie’s “Lover Come Back to Me” makes 
an interesting comparison with Ella’s, but 
the vocal version of this number we like 

est is, oddly enough, Mildred Bailey’s. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ABJECT 
APOLOGY 
Max Jones tells us that George 
Duvivier and Chico Hamilton support 
Lena Horne on “Love Me or Leave Me” 
(H.M.V. 7M309), that the original idea 
for the novel accompaniment was 
George’s. Our information that the 
musicians were Milt Hinton and Louis 
Bellson came from New York, where 
Lena had had an engagemert and em- 
ployed them instead of George and Chico, 
who had remained on the Coast. 

BECHET AT STORYVILLE 

For years and years the jazz audience 
has been happy with the cliché that its 
best music is spontaneous and improvised. 
Now that LPs are at last presenting jazz 
that is almost spontaneous and imoro- 
vised, it is amusing that the audience 
should so obviously find these qualities 
hard to take. It had deluded itself so long 
with the polished, rehearsed variations 
on 78s that it had come to regard the 
standards of, this form as nt orm: il. 

The two “volumes” of “Bechet at 
Storyville’ on Voeue LDE.132. and 
LDE.149 have all the freshness, allure 
and faults cf an in-person verformance. 
The live recording is excertionally goed, 
only the drums being ill-balanced. The 
group had presumably not rehearsed the 
nine numbers found here, but merely 
sketched out a solo routine, so that there 
is considerable pleasure in hearing the 
interplay. or, rather, the reaction to each 
other’s ideas of the five musicians in- 
volved. 

Bechet and Dicenson are well acquaint- 
ed with one another, but both are full of 
temperament and Vic particularly is 
unpredictable. Wein .the Storyville and 
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Newport Festival boss, evidently has no 
time for piano tuners and keeps an 
instrument with a hokey tone, but what- 
ever else he doesn’t believe in, he does 
believe in swinging, and usually succeeds. 
He pounds away with enthusiasm, exhorts 
himself to take one more, and plays some 
notes that call for raised eyebrows at 
least, but the general effect is good. 
Drummer Drootin does very well, but at 
times he is too busy and, because of the 
recording, too loud, as on “Lady Be 
Good”. Woode’s bass is unobtrusively 
satisfactory. 

Sessions of this kind demand a certain 
understanding from the listener. If there 
are occasional banal stretches to endure 
and a lack of true continuity, there is 
the recompense of hearing the birth of a 
genuinely original idea, which, being pub- 
lished on a record, is likely to be adopted, 
adapted and developed subsequently by 
other musicians. 

Vic Dickenson is still underrated. His 
music is individual, relaxed and unpre- 
tentious. It’s unfortunate that he so often 
gets connected with Dixieland doings, 
for all he needs is a good rhythm 
section, like the Dicky Wells of “Dicky 
Wells Blues”. The casual, laconic 
delivery throws away unique ideas with a 
kind of grandeur, as though there were 

vast reserve to draw upon, as in fact ie 
is. The style is highly irreverent, the 
droll humour taking you down uncom- 
fortably close to the corny and_ then 
suddenly lifting you up to passionate 
heights. The effect is disturbing, but 
exhilarating. There is, as well, one of the 
most flexible tones in the business. It 
can be big and hungry, as he blows ripe, 
bursting notes that would make Sandy 
Williams envious, or it can be light, dry 
and poised, toying with the melody in an 
absurdly fastidious manner while he medi- 
tates some violent assault on the sensi- 
bilities of the audience. It all adds up. 
Check the fast swinging solo on “Honey- 
suckle”, the variety and often moving 
quality of his work on “Basin Street’ the 
commentary behind Bechet’s opening solo 
on “Sunny Side of the Street”, and the 
lift given to those last bars of “Indiana” 
There is some marvellous Dickenson 
coming up on Vanguard, but these two 
records are equally revealing of his talent 
and not to be missed. 

It is in this solo idiom, too, that we 
best like to hear Bechet. This great man 
is primarily a solo virtuoso who, like 
Vic, needs nothing more than a rhythm 
section, and for that reason we find these 
records far more enjoyable than his others 
issued here this year. He is free, he flies, 
and he is inventive—ijust listen to that 
last solo on “Sunny Side of the Street 

However, you may, like the doctor 
says, require a second opinion, so here Is 
that of Sir Compton Mackenzie's m4, 
Oliver Kine: 

“Strictly for Bechet fanatics. I found 
them too long and dull. Dickenson makes 
some truly unmusical noises that cut him 
in the Senter - Lewis - Bostic - Pee - Wee 
Russell class of grotesque clowns, and 
don’t help the cause of jazz with the lone- 
haired ‘jazz-isn’t-musi> brigade. And if 
you tried hard for a week, you could 
hardly find four more threadbare tunes.” 

The tunes are “Basin Street”, “Crazy 
Rhythm”, “Honeysuckle Rose” and 
“Lady Be Good”, but we don't know 
which Lewis he means—-Ted or George. 
Meanwhile, for the truly musical, there 
is always Louis Dumaine ! 








DISCOMANIA 


by 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


30. A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

This being the Yuletide season, a bit 
of Christmas record lore might be 
appropriate. The following examples are 
of interest as showing how the matrices 
of three standard recordings were used 
and reused year after year on all sorts 
of labels. The data are arranged in the 
following order; matrix number in the 
wax; matrix number in the label (in 
parenthese); artist as listed on the label: 
catalogue number; release date. 


ADESTE FIDELES 
(O Come, All Ye Faithful): 
Faithful) 

4515-5 (4515) Shannon Four Em 1087 

(Dec., 1919; re-listed yearly until at 
least Dec., 1923). 

4515 (4515) Liberty Quartet Re 

(earliest issue unknown; re-listed 
Dec., 1923, 1924, 1925). 

4515-3 (4515) Domino Male Quartette 
Dom 0129 (Copy 1) (Dec., 1924) 
(maroon label). 

2-1091 (19091) Domino Male Quartette 
(Dom 0129 (Copy 2) (purple label) 
(re-listed Dec., 1925). 

2-1091 (19091) Banner 
Ba 2065 (Dec., 
1924, 1925). 

2-1091 (31091) Oriole 
Or 282). 

4515-1 (4515) Shannon Four Clover 1631 
(prob. 1935). 


961 


Male Quartette 
1923, Re-listed Dec., 


Male Quartette 


(Note: This title is also on Federal 
5130 and Silverstone 2130 as by the 
Shannon Four; this is probably the source 
of matrix 2-1091. This matrix is audibly 
different than matrix 4515 (Emerson 
original); note that both were used on the 
Domino, and in all probability on the 
Banner and Oriole as well, at different 
times. 


HARK, THE HERALD ANGELS SING 

41249-3 (41249) Stellar Quartet Em 10270 
(Dec., 1920; re-listed Dec. 1921-22-23). 

41249-3 (41249) Regal Male Quartet 
Re 960 (as for 961). 

41249-3 (41249) Stellar Quartette Clear- 
tone S-5505. 

41249 (41249) Stellar Quartet Clover 1771 
(1926 ?). 

1-652 (3652) Oriole Male Trio Or 282 

1-652 (1652) Domino Male Trio Dom 
0128 (Dec., 1924; re-listed Dec., 1925). 


(Note: The Oriole and Domino issues 
are from a Federal matrix, different from 
the Emerson; this title is also on Federal 
5073 as by the Stellar Trio, which may 
be the original issue). 


JOY TO THE WORLD 
41250-2 41250) Stellar Quartet EM 10270 
(as above) 
41250-2,-3, (41250) Regal Male Quartet 

Re 961 (as above). 
41250-3 Stellar Quartette 

3-5508. 

41250-2 (141250) Banner Male Quartette 

Ba 2065 (as above). 

41250-2, -3 (141250) Domino Male Quar- 
tette Dom 0129 (2 copies, as above). 
41250-2 (2068) Oriole Male Quartette 

Or 283. 

41250-3 (41250) Stellar Quartet Clover 

1771 (as above). 

41250 (41250) Stellar Quartette Radiex 

4045 (1927 ?). 

The above lists are not guaranteed 
complete by any means, but serve to 
indicate the travels of some matrices 
during the twenties. 


Cleartone 


31, MERITT 

One of the rarest of jazz labels is 
Merritt, put out by the Winston-Holmes 
Music Co. of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
specialising in Negro bands and blues 
artists. The number of different issues is 
very small, not more than half-a-dozen 
or so being known. I have a single 
speciment in my collection, which by 
virtue has a large chip in the wax is 
unplayable. Carl Kendziora described 
this record in his column in RECORD 
CHANGER not long ago, and presented 
a photostat, which did not do it justice; 
see accompanying cut. The label is black 
with white masks and gold lettering, and 
a white panel with black print. Data are: 


2291-A: City of the Dead (X22) by Lena 
Kimbrough Acc. by Paul Banks Kansas 
Paul Banks Kansas Trio. 

2201-B: Cabbage Head Blues (X23) by 
Sylvester and Lena Kimbrough Acc. by 
Trio. 


Thanks to Leonard Kunstadt, editor 
of RECORD RESEARCH, the personnel 
and approximate date of this record is 
now known. Lenny found a reference to 
this record, named as the first record 
made in Kansas City, in the Kansas City 
Call, a Negro publication, of December. 
1924. The 


personnel was given as: 
Clifford Banks, clarinet; Paul Banks, 
leader and piano; and Simon Hoe, 


playing ‘a single string violin of his own 
production.” Paul Banks was described 
as the leader “of one of the best seven 
piece orchestra in this section of the 
country”, and indeed I have seen 
references to him in articles on early 
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in DOWN BEAT, 


Kansas City jazz 
METRONOME and elsewhere. The 
reference goes on: “Miss Kimbrough 
finished her musical education overseas 
having studied in Germany and Italy .. . 
Her rendition of “City of the Dead” 
shows the talent possessed by the young 
lady.” According to the Chicago 
DEFENDER of April 30, 1927, Meritt 
records were still being released in Kansas 
City at that date. Many thanks to Lenny 
for this most interesting information on 
a most obscure label. 
32. AJAX 

In November, 1953, I prepared a pre- 
liminary draft, with carbon copies, of a 
listing of this label, one set being circu- 
lated among English collectors with a 
plea not to keep it or copy it all out then 
but to add or correct what each could 
do and to pass on for eventual return 
to me. It still has not come back, and I 
confess I have no idea who might have 
it. Will that someone please “git with 
it’ and return it to me, so I can publish 
the results for everyone? 


4. HARL SMITH 
Matrix n-105597-1 was also on Pathe 
036158 


6. SEARS ROEBUCK LABELS 

Olympic matrices were used on Super- 
tone (see details for 1452 in item 19, 
August issue) and Silvertone. 

10, 14,. 13: 

Somebody goofed when it came to 
setting the various take numbers in type. 
For example, for Silvertone 21515 (May 
issue) the matrix and take numbers are 
7453-2 and 7454-3, not -22 and -31 as 
given. The second number is present 
after the hyphen, but is a superscript, or 
aligned slightly above and right of the 
take numeral; these second numerals may 
be stamper numbers or some such. The 
matrix for Paramount 12201-A (June 
issue’ is 1700*, not 17002. 

14. OLLIE POWERS 


There is no apostrophe after Powers 
on Paramount 12059, matrix 1502. 
19. SUPERTONE 

Second paragraph: the first catalogue 
number is 1452, not 1952. The second 
coupling, 1501, with identical credits, is 
also on Silvertone 1239. 

Fifth paragraph: This should begin: 
“At about 9350” not /350. 
20 AL SIEGEL 

Paramount 20295 was issued as by 
WADE’S MOULIN ROUGH ORCHES- 
TRA, not ROUGE the wav it should 
have been spelled. Pianist Al Siegel also 
played at one time with Sophie Tucker's 
Kings of Syncopation, around 1914-16. 




















DIXIELAND JUBILEE, 1955 


Frank Bull of K.F.W.B.’s Dixieland- 
Jazz-Barrelhouse-Boogie -And -'The-Blues 
radio programme, hour long and five 
evenings each week should have a plaque 
presented to him in honour of the success 
of eight years of Dixieland Jubilees. 
Benson Curtis, also of K.F.W.B., has been 
deserving of a plaque these past years 
for the high quality of his Saturday radio 
show. While were about it, a plaque 
would look well on George Barclay’s 
mantle in recognition of the support he 
has given classic jazz on K.F.I. 

The highest point of the Jubilee was 
the long blues solo George Lewis took 
on “Nobody Knows The Way That I 
Feel This Morning’. Thousands of 
people grew so dramatically quiet that 
not a programme was heard to rustle 
and not a person was heard shifting in a 
seat. The hush was complete, the tribute 
unmistakeable. Lewis did what few 
musicians can do with jazz music. There 
was much of the same spellbinding mood 
and beauty that is present in Louis Arm- 
strong’s “West End Blues”. The clarinet 
was deep in the sub-cellar of the low 
register and the tone was exceptionally 
broad and liquid and lyrical. Lewis was 
rippling rhythmically in a kind of dance 
as he played. Surely he is the ripplingest 
of all jazz musicians. 


JOSIAH “SI-E” FRAZIER 


Other high points: the full, rich- 
textured drumming of Josiah “Si-e” 
Frazier. There was a sound in the bass 
drum like that of Baby Dodds which was 
odd because Baby is such a distinctive 
stylist that no drummer out of New 
Orleans or any other place ever came 
close to sounding like him. Si-e doesn't 
sound at all like Baby in the small 
Cavern where he switched to cymbal 
work. Frazier was with the Lewis band 
because the regular drummer, Joe Wat- 
kins. was at the Hangover in San Fran- 
cisco playing with a group of All Stars 
which included Jimmy Archey, Earl 
Hines. Darnell Howard, Ed. Garland of 
the Ory band and Marty Marsala. (Yes, 
you read it right.) Earl Hines and His 
All Stars. Hines played a powerhouse 
jazz piano and proved that no rhythm 
section can get too strong for him. 


TEAGARDEN 


The unexpected appearance of Tea- 
garden who was not on the programme 
was a great kick. The Texas giant is very 
much on the top side again and from the 
sound of the Teagarden horn and the 
look of his rugged, new assurance, some- 
thing tells me that he is going to stay 
on top this time. Strength and buoyancy 
are surely an ideal combination. 

Teddy Buckner was inspired to cut 
anyone on trumpet in any kind of way 
and he did. On “Home Again Blues” he 
was rich, broad, melodic in slow tempo 
and showing what pretty can mean in a 
full jazz sense. He was driving and 
incisive at a medium rocking tempo with 
classic jazz breaks on “Bluein’ The 
Blues”. Some of the best growling jazz 
horn since Bubber Miley and Cootie was 
heard in “The Martinique’. This fierce 


Berta Wood 


lower register —* with the uninhibi- 
ted tom tom behind it was well into the 
primitive jazz territory and a small part 
of the audience was moved to clap hands 
and stomp and yell in a manner that was 
not at all frenzied. 

What can be said of Ory that every- 
one doesn’t know? As always he played 
smartly. As always he was fresh. As 


always he played with the growling 
sassiness that can only be placed as pro- 
found. Of the original Ory band only 
Minor Hall remains. 


Lionel Reason, a 


JACK TEAGARDEN 
Photo. Ethel Hiztt 





New Orleans graduate of the versatile 
school plays romping piano, blues go 
or any other kind of piano which fits 
well into the mainstream jazz pattern. 
He is also familiar with Schillinger and 
the cool forms. In his solo work he 
added a break shimmy-shake, an unin- 
hibited New Orleans touch, showing that 
breaks may be physically rhythmical as 
well as musical. Pinetop explained it very 
well to a little girl who had a red dress 
on. 

Bobby Hackett was unique in that he 





TEDDY BUCKNER 


JIM ROBINSON and GEORGE LEWIS with KID HOWARD playing the slopstick—a part of 


the standard equipment of early New Or.eans bands. 


Photo. 
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appeared at the Newport Festival and 
was the star of the Jubilee this year. 
Hackett of the mild and pretty trumpet 
has enough basic jazz experience behind 
him to know what was expected of him 
here. He knows very well what playing 
with Big T. Abe Lincoln, Matty Matlock, 
Nappy Lamare, Phil Stephens and such 
fellows means. He left out the stickily 
sweet and the dreamy goo and played 
some strong trumpet with sure-footed, 
definite jazz inflections. He let everybody 
know where he came from and led me to 
believe that Hackett could have been 
one of the big tough cats if he had ever 
wanted it. 

I hadn't seen Hackett before and, I 
sup sose, I expected him to speak as 
mildly as he most often plays. I was due 
for a jolt because the extreme opposite 
is true. Hackett has a strong voice and 
he thinks and speaks abruptly and pre- 
cisely. There isn’t a wisp of sentiment- 
ality about the speaking Hackett. This 
cat is tough! I fell out laughing when 
I thought of Muggsy Spanier’s shy, soft 
voice and mannerisms. If Hackett had 
ever played like he talks, he would have 
been something with which to reckon 
in the jazz world. 

Red Nichols wah-wahed some and 
growled in a quiet way. If Red keeps on 
sceftening, progressively, he must eventu- 
ally be plaving in a whisover. 

FIRE HOUSE GROUP 

The Fire House group departed from 
aunny-hat clowning long enough to play 
a straight version of “Canal Street Blues”. 
This was done as a framework for George 
Probert’s soprano sax playing. Probert 
who really blows at all times surpassed 
his own hard blowing standards and 
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How do they do it that way?; 
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Make a country bird fly wild 
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played like a demon. He tore up the 
house and surprised a lot of people who 
hadn’t heard him play with the Marty 
Marsala and Kid Ory bands. 

The house was not so polite that it 
did not begin to boo the Fire House tuba 
player, George Bruns, when Ward Kim- 
ball announced him as the composer who 
helped inflict Davy Crockett and fur hats 
with long beaver tails upon all phases of 
American life. Kimball, an alert 
comedian and emcee, quickly changed 
the subject in the middle of what he was 
saying and left Davy Crockett laying flat 
on his face on the Shrine stage. 

AUTHENTIC OLD TIMERS 

It is well known that Downbeat’s west 
coast editor, Charlie Emge, is hostile to 
traditional jazz and that he has been 
repeatedly insulting to such distinguished 
jazz personalities as Sidney Bechet and 
George Lewis and the members of his 

band. This year after reading his report- 
ing of the Jubilee a dreadful suspicion 
has arisen for the first time. Is Emge 
prejudiced against coloured performers as 
well as Negroid jazz? The main laurels 
and the most print go to Red Nichols, 
the whitest jazz on the programme. He 
names Joe Rushton, The Fire House Five 
group, Hackett, Big T, and Abe Lincoln. 
Not a single coloured jazzman nor a 
leader is mentioned as being present. 
The Teddy Buckner. George Lewis and 
Kid Ory bands are vaguely referred to 
thus: “and the genuine human interest 
attraction found in seeing and hearing 
som: authentiz old timers in person”. 
Red Nichols, who was recording in New 
York thirty years ago, is not an old 
timer? Teagarden who is a couple of 


years older than Nichols is not an old 
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COUNT BASIE and his 
Orchestra 
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timer? Nichols, Lewis, Teagarden and 
Buckner are in the same age group, there 
being no more than four to six years 
difference in their ages and Nichols is 
older than half the men who were in the 
Ory band. Emge has said, in effect. that 
if the musicians are white and un- 
authentic, then only may they be taken 
seriously as jazz artists. If a musician is 
coloured and playing authentic Negroid 
jazz, then it is all different somehow? 
Who has a better right to play authentic 
Negroid music? Anyone reading Emge 
would never know that the George Lewis 
band has been a five star attraction at 
the Jubilee for the past three years. And 
another point. Aside from playing the 
best trumpet of the Jubilee, Teddy Buck- 
ner does not qualify as an old timer. 
This, however. means nothing to Emge. 
As long as Red is white and his jazz not 
Negroid, then Red is one of the greatest 
jazzmen on the bill? Emge should not be 
so careless if he doesn’t want his 
position widely known. Perhaps he 
should devise some kind of double 
standard criteria, if he thinks that way, 
and judge authentic Negroid jazz by 
those inferior standards instead of rudely 
turning his back on these jazz musicians 
and ignoring them as not having meaning 
in any sense except aS museum Dieces. 
NOT IN THE PICTURE 

The Newport Jazz Festival rates a 
double page spread of pictures and 
extensive coverage in the colums of DB 
but the Jubilee which, on an average, 
equals more than a third of their esti- 
mated 20,000 take in three days and two 
afternoons does not rate one = small 
picture? Not one small photograph of 
Nichols or Hackett? 
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The Christmas bill in clubland 
usually reads like a “Who's Who” in 
British jazz.So with only a few weeks to 
go it is hoped that a guide to London’s 
modern jazz clubs will not come amiss, 
particularly for those who intend to spend 
the holiday “in town.” 

FLAMINGO CLUB 

At the Flamingo Club, our first port 
of call, you'll find the Tony Kinsey 
Quartet, with Tony leading on drums and 
the brilliant young baritone-saxist Ronnie 
Ross. This group is doubtlessly the best 
resident attraction in town. 

Frequent visitors to the Flamingo are 
trumpeter Terry Brown and pianist Terry 
Shannon, Terry Brown, a very under- 
rated musician, blows a sensitive trumpet 
never resorting to high note pyrotechnics 
to please the audience. He has a weak- 
ness for slow, melodic ballads, and puts 
them over in an easy, relaxed manner. 
His style is comparable to that of 
Clifford Brown but his ideas and subtle 
sense of humour are his own, and he 
possesses that rare phenomenon of being 
able to think jazz as well as play it. 

Terry Shannon has an ear for anything 
by Bud Powell or Horace Silver. He is 
a competent section man and a forceful 
and interesting soloist. 

Vic Ash, far and away the best jazz 
clarinetist in the country, also makes 
periodical visits to the club. With the 
Geraldo sidemen, Ralph Dollimore, Bob 
Efford and Frank Donnison, who also 
appear whenever possible, he welcomes 
the chance to blow some real jazz to an 
appreciative audience. 


A HAPPY XMAS 
FROM THE CREAM 
OF THE CROP 
THE DOUG DOBELL 
JAZZ RECORD SHOP 


77 Charing Cross Road 
London W.C.2 
(GER 4197) 


Open until 7p.m. Fridays and Saturdays 
Xmas week — Open until we drop!! 
Largest selection of Jazz Records, Books 
and Magazines in the U.K. 
Records sent abroad Tax Free — Each 
disc personally inspected and promptly 
despatched. 


J.R.R.A. Of Course !! 
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KEITH GOODWIN 


On a recent visit to the Flamingo, I 
was fortunate enough to hear Leon 
Calvert making one of his all too rare 
appearances in the jazz world. His 
lyrical, flowing trumpet is still very 
pleasant on the ear, and it is to be hoped 
that he will be around during the Christ- 
mas period. 

The Flamingo is situated beneath the 
Mapleton restaurant at the junction of 
Coventry Street and Whitcomb Street, 
Leicester Square—it functions on Sun- 
days and Wednesdays. 


NEW DOWNBEAT CLUB 

This club meets on Mondays and is to 
be found at Manor House N.4. opposite 
Manor House tube station. They have an 
adjacent licensed bar and almost every 
week Tubby Hayes and his Orchestra 
play to an enthusiastic and appreciative 
audience. This is an exciting band, loud 
and strong, with drummer Bill Eyden 
always laying down a solid beat. Trum- 
peter Dickie Hawdon and _ brilliant 
pianist-arranger Harry South are given 
plenty of chance to shine. Tony Crombie 
sidemen, including trumpeter Jimmie 
Deuchar, are frequent guest artists at the 
club. 
JOHNNY DANKWORTH CLUB 

Johnny Dankworth opened this club 
to give his sidemen an opportunity to 
play improvised jazz. Johnny himself 
also takes full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and proves that he is still the best 
alto saxophone this side of the Atlantic. 
The club use the Studio ’51 premises in 
Great Newport Street, just off Charing 
Cross Road and function on Tuesday 
evenings. Needless to say, this is one of 
the most popular clubs in town. 
STUDIO ’51 

On Wednesday and Friday evenings 
promoter Vy Hyland welcomes you to 
Studio ’SI to listen to the resident group, 


a promising new “jazz only” unit, who 


play under the banner of the “New Jazz 
Group”. 

This band should do well, for it can 
boast four of our leading instrumentalists. 
Fronted by baritone-saxist Harry Klein, 
the group comprises Alan Ganley 
(drums), Derek Smith (piano) and former 
Tony Kinsey bassman Sammy Stokes. 


The Jazz Directions Club, promoted 
by Brian Harvey, meet above a public 
House called the Cumberland Stores in 
Beak Street on Thursdays. Here are to 
be found some of the lesser known names 
in British jazz, among them a remarkable 
young Brubeckian-styled pianist named 
Colin Bates. who plays far better than 
many of the usual “run-of-the-mill” jazz 
pianists. Also functioning in the same 
evening is the Acton Jazz Club, which 
meets at the “White Hart” Acton. 
FLORIDA CLUB 

Jeff Kruger’s famous Florida Club, in 
the Café Anglais in Leicester Square 
opens on Saturday nights. No resident 
group, but always an impressive bill. 
Often to be found here are the two Terrys 
(Brown and Shannon) with their asso- 
ciates Kenny Graham and Don Lawson 
Kenny and Terry Brown always play 
well together, although the former's 
usually excellent tenor sax work is some- 
times marred by exhibitionism. 

Pianists Max Harris and Eddie Thomp- 
son are also often to be found at the 
Florida whilst trombonist George 
Chisholm, Joe Muddell and others from 
the Show Band are frequent visitors to 
the club. 

AMERICANA 

And for the final call the Americana, 
a regular all night club functioning in the 
Flamingo premises, which opens its doors 
at midnight. The element of surprise is 
always present here, and many famous 
musicians drop in for a blow at any time 
through the night. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


PURCHASE TA X Was JUST BEEN INCREASED 
RESULTING IN HIGHER PRICES. It becomes more important than ever 
before, in order to keep pace with all the wonderful items now being released, 
to save money somehow. If you have never visited us, then you MUST do so 
hundreds of LP/EP’s at tax free (and less) prices. 
Send us your wants list (LP/EP) 

and a note of your weekly or monthly spending limit. 
and when available, guaranteed as-good-as-new items, post and packing free, 
within your set limit on a C.O.D. basis. You may advise us, as and when you 


Don't forget the new books: Complete Ellington Discography, 13/-; Heah 
Me Talkin’ to Ya, 18/-; Big Bill Blues, 12/6; Jazzbook 1955, 12/6. 
THE RECORD SHOP 


(Ist FLOOR,) 100 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 
(TEM 8619 — Open all day Saturday, close Thursday 1.00) 


SPECIAL OFFER to 
old or new issue, it doesn’t matter 
We will send you, as 
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RECORD 


MEL POWELL 
TRIO 


PPL 11000 


VIC DICKENSON 
SEPTET 


PPT 12000 


JOE NEWMAN 


AND HIS BAND 


PPT 12001 


JIMMY RUSHING 


SINGS 


THE BLUES 


PPT 12002 





A PRODUCT OF THE () 


COMPANY, 





Ke Ke KKK KKK 


12” 333 R.P.M. 


MEL POWELL TRIO 

Mel Powell, piano; Ruby Braff, trumpet; 

Bobby Donaldson, drums. 

Thigamagig 

Thigamagig: You’re My Thrill: Button 
Up Your Overcoat: Don Que Dee: 
Bouquet: Ain’t She Sweet: Take Me In 
Your Arms: California, Here | Come. 


10” 33) R.P.M. 


VIC DICKENSON SEPTET 
Edmond Hall, clarinet; Ruby Braff, trumpet; Vic 
Dickenson, trombone; Steve Jordan, guitar; 
Walter Page, bass; Sir Charles Thompson, piano; 
Les Erskine, drums. 


Russian Lullaby 
Jeepers Creepers 


JOE NEWMAN AND HIS BAND 
Close Quarters: José Beguines 


Blue For Slim: The Sleeper 


JIMMY RUSHING SINCS THE BLUES 

Jimmy Rushing, Blues Singer; Pat Jenkins, trum- 
pet; Ben Richardson, alto sax and clarinet; 
Henderson Chambers, trombone; Buddy Tate, 
tenor sax; Sam Price, piano; Walter Page, bass; 
Jo Jones, drums. 


How Long: Boogie Woogie (| May Be 
Wrong): How You Want Your Lovin’ 
Done 

Goin’ To Chicago: | Want A Little Girl: 
Leave Me: Sent For You Yesterday. 


(A GROUP OF COMPANIES 


66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 









































THE BABY DODDS STORY 


as told to 


LARRY{GARA 


CHAPTER VI 

LATER YEARS 
I hadn't played with Jimmy Noone 
since around 1914 when I was just be- 
ginning to play in New _ Orleans. 
Although my brother and the fellows in 
Kid Ory’s band wouldn't let me sit in 
with them, Jimmy Noone used to allow 
me to play with his band. His drummer 
was a Creole fellow named Arnold de 
Pas and he sometimes let me play his 
drums in the band. That was a long time 
ago, and it wasn’t until the latter part of 
1941 that I played with Noone once 
again. It seems that several people had 
asked Noone to get me to play drums 
and he thought it was a pretty good idea 


so he asked me to join his outfit. At first ° 


he wasn’t too sold on the idea of hiring 
me because, like my brother, he didn’t 
drink and he idn’t allow anybody around 
him to drink, not while they were play- 
ing music, anyway. 

Jimmy Noone was a pretty easy-going 
fellow. And when he hired a person he 
figured he was capable and he would let 
him use his own judgement in playing. 
Instead of telling us how to play a num- 
ber he'd say, “Well, you know how to 
do it. Use your own judgement.” Well, 
that gave you a chance to relax and play 
with Jimmy. Jimmy wasn’t a hard fellow 
to play with. He was relaxed himself and 
he wanted you to be the same way. If 
a musician came into the outfit all 
excited he’d say, “Don't get excited. 
Relax.” I never saw Jimmy Noone angry 
once in my life, not once. 


CARRIED THE MELODY 


Jimmy's playing was very good, too 
The clarinet isn’t supposed to carry 
melody in a jazz band, it’s supposed to 
weave in and out. But Jimmy would 
carry melody. Actually, he played more 
like a fellow would play a violin. And 
then with the little weaving in and out 
that he did, he would touch it off a bit. 
He was a straight clarinet player but he 
also played jazz. He played much as the 
other Creole clarinetists used to play in 
New Orleans. 

Jimmy Noone’s little band consisted 
of only four players. Maida Roy played 
piano, Jimmy, clarinet; Billy Anderson, 
bass, and I played the drums. Even in 
New Orleans Noone hadn’t had a trum- 
pet in his band except for a short while 
when he had Sugar Johnny playing with 
him. The sound of the outfit was 
different from the others I played with 
but to me it was just another job of 
playing music. I never worried about the 
instrumentation of any outfit but thought 
rather of who was in it and what they 
were doing. You worry about the har- 
mony in the group. In that outfit it was 
very good but I stayed with Noone only 
a short time. We played at a club for 
dancing about three months and then he 


got a contract to go to California. I 
didn’t want to leave Chicago at the time 
so I left the Noone outfit. 

The job with Bunk Johnson came to 
me through Bill Russell who had been a 
good friend of John. I had never met 
him but after John died he looked me up. 
When he was trying to get the Bunk 
Johnson band together in 1944 he came 
and asked me if I would like to go down 
and play with them in New Orleans for 
some recordings. It had been many years 
since I had heard Bunk and I didn’t even 
know that he was still living. In the old 
days I used to drink quite a bit with him, 
and how he could drink ! He used to be 
quite a wine drinker, but he would drink 
anything. Of course he couldn’t drink 
like he used to when I met him again. 
And neither could I. I was sick with high 
blood pressure before I left Chicago and 
when I went to New Orleans I was 
only allowed to drink pineapple juice. I 
had also become very stout, weighing 
around a hundred and eighty-five pounds 
which was too much weight for a small 
frame like mine. 

In that Bunk Band we had Bunk 
on trumpet, George Lewis, clarinet, 
Jim Robinson on trombone, Lawrence 
Marrero, banjo, Slow Drag Pavageau, 
bass, and myself on drums. Most of 
the fellows in the Bunk Johnson 
band had played together under 
George Lewis before they joined Bunk. 
George is a very quiet, meek sort 
of fellow who never liked to squabble 
with anyone. George is a real natural 
clarinet player and he works hard and 
gives the band all he’s got. And on one 
of my trips to New Orleans in 1944, I 
played a date with George’s outfit down 
in the lower part of New Orleans, the 
part we call Point 4 lo Hache. 

STUY VESANT 

I made several trips between Chicago 
and New Orleans in 1944 and the 
following year I played with Bunk 
Johnson’s band in the Stuyvesant Casino 
in New York. It was the first time I 
had been to New York and I loved it 
very much. The Stuyvesant was a dance 
hall and some people came to dance, and 
some just to listen. It was really astonish- 
ing for some of the people in New York 
to hear the sort of music we played, 
especially to hear it played by a group 
that was really from New Orleans. 
That’s what made it such a big hit. All 
kinds of people came to listen to our 
band. When J first went to New York 
it seemed very strange to have people 
sitting around and listening rather than 
dancing. In a way it was similar to 
theatre work. But it was peculiar for me 
because I always felt as though I was 
doing something for the people if they 
danced to the music. It never seemed the 
same when they just sat around and 
listened. We played for dancing and 
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quite naturally we expected people to 
dance. 

in New York I tried different things 
with my drums that I had wanted to 
work out for a long time before. I varied 
my drumming from time to time. One 
night I would drum one way and the 
next night a different way. Some times | 
would use the wood block more, and 
again some nights I would beat more on 
the cymbal. Some nights I would use the 
rims and at other times I would put 
more work on the snare drums. I'd just 
change it around from time to time. But 
with my bass drum I always used what 
Natty Dominique calls my _ forty-five 
beat. That is, I always drew up my 
ankle to about a forty-five degree slant 
when I hit the bass drum foot pedal. 
Some drummers don’t bring their feet 
up high enough and instead of a distinct 
clear beat they get a rumble effect. But 
I always wanted a sharp beat whenever 
I hit that bass drum. And this I did with 
all the outfits in which I played through- 
out my whole career. 

When in New York I, of course, 
heard other bands but none of them 
playing there in 1945 played our style 
of music. It was a completely different 
way of playing. Now they're trying to 
study this old style and they are beginn- 
ing to play the way we had always been 
used to. None of the other musicians sat 
in with the Bunk Johnson’ group 
because they didn’t know how to play 
the style that we played. It was just so 
different that they couldn't do it. 

When I was with Bunk Johnson he 
didn’t allow us to go around and play 
with other fellows. We were to sit in 
with no one but our own group. Of 
course I used to slip off and play with 
other outfits anyway. I sat in once or 
twice with Muggsy Spanier who was then 
playing at Nick’s. I also used to go to 
Eddie Condon’s place and sit in with his 
outfit. When Bunk took the whole outfit 
someplace, of course, we all went along 
to play. 

After playing with Bunk’s band for 
about a year I returned to Chicago, but 
stayed only six months before going 
back to New York. 

MERCE CUNNINGHAM 

In New York I also had a somewhat 
different job one time when I played 
drums for a dance recital given by 
Merce Cunningham. He had heard of 
my drumming and one day he came to 
the place where I was living and asked 
me to play something on the drums. I 
told him I didn’t know what he wanted 
and he asked me to just start drumming. 
When I began he said, “That’s what I 
want. I'll work out a routine to that.” 
He asked me if I would be willing to 
play alone and I told him it made no 
difference to me. It was just like playing 
a show, when you’ve played one show 








you've played them all. We had only 
one rehearsal and that was for about an 
hour and a half the day before the show. 
I had never seen dancing just like that 
before and still don’t know exactly what 
he was trying to represent. 

From Ryan’s I went to Europe for 
eight weeks in the spring of 1948. Mezz 
Mezzrow was taking a group to Europe 
and he came and asked if I would like 
to make the trip and I told him yes. The 
band included Bob Wilbur on clarinet 
and soprano sax, Henry Goodwin, trum- 
pet. Jimmy Archey, trombone, 5ammy 
Price on piano, and Pops Foster on bass. 
We were supposed to tour quite a bit 
of Europe but we pnly got to tour 
France. We played in Paris and Nice 
and then in the northwestern section of 
the country. 

I returned from Europe in April of 
1948 and went back with the Art Hodes 
trio until about September of the same 
year. Then I went to Chicago to play at 
the Beehive with Miff Mole and his 
band. The group included Miff Mole, 
who played trombone, a fellow named 
Grunewald on piano, Darnell Howard 
on clarinet and a trumpet player named 
Freddie Greenleaf who was from 
Detroit. The band as a whole sounded 
pretty good, and we played all kinds of 
numbers. That was the place where | 
signed a year’s contract without knowing 
that it was for so long a period. The 
owner of the Beehive had sent for me 
when I was in New York and I just 
signed the contract without reading half 
of it, thinking it was for a few weeks or 
months at the most. Later I was very 
much surprised to learn that I had 
signed up for a whole year. 

THE BEHIVE 

When I got there I also found out that 
the owner tried to put special conditions 
on my activities. He said someone had 
told him that I would drink so much | 
would get drunk and run everybody out 
of the place and even beat up the boss. 
They also told him that I was pretty 
mean. Of course I couldn't have been in 
the music business for such a long time 
if the story had been true. But he tried 
to put laws on me. I wasn’t to drink at 
the bar, I wasn’t supposed to sit with 
parties. I told him that I would not stay 
on a job with such feeling. | would not 
work for a boss I disliked. I would not 
work for a boss whom I feared. 

According to my theory of drumming 
a person must be relaxed. You can't be 
tense or afraid that you're going to do 
wrong. Music must be played in a re- 
laxed mood in the first place. You must 
feel free to do what you want to do. 
When you do that you're not tightened 
up in any way. Then you've got clear 
thoughts as to what you are going to do 
and what's going to happen. When 
relaxed you can put your mind to your 
music and play it right. 

Later on my boss at the Beehive found 
out that everything he had been told 
about me was a bad joke. I was very 
popular there and many people used to 
call me over to have a drink. 

Even though my Beehive contract was 
for a year, I didn’t stay there for that 
length of time. In April of 1949 I re- 
turned to New York for my car and 
some other things I had left there and 
while in New York I had my first stroke. 
I was very sick but some friends took 
care of me and J didn’t have to go to 
the hospital. In June I flew back to 


Chicago and went right to bed. I was 
in and out of bed, without even being 
able to sit up for a long period of time. 
Later, although I still wasn’t able to 
work, I went to New York again and 
became connected with the Conrad Janis 
outfit. Even though I couldn’t play 
regularly Conrad asked me if I would 
come to observe their rehearsals. After 
a while he asked me to sit in on some 
numbers and before long I was drum- 
ming with the band. 

We had Dick Wellstood, Henry Good- 
win, Jimmy Archey, Conrad Janis and 
myself. I was the only oldtimer in the 
band and Conrad placed a lot of res- 
ponsibility in me and it gave me quite 
a bit of respect. I would show them and 
they were interested in learning. I told 
them how the different numbers were 
supposed to be played, not too fast, and 
not too slow. It was when I was with 
Janis that I had my second strcke. That 
was in 1950 and I was seriously ill in a 
New York hospital from April until the 
latter part of May. 

Of course, as soon as I got well enough 
I wanted “to play again and in 1951 I 
played a series of dances in Chicago with 
Natty Dominique’s outfit. They were 
sponsored by Bill Russell and Barbara 
Read and lasted for several months. The 
outfit consisted of Natty on trumpet, 
Preston Jackson on trombone, Ralph 
Tervelon on piano, Odell Rand on cla- 
rinet, and me on drums. But I couldn’t 
drum a whole evening at a time so we 
also had Jasper Taylor to play drums 
when I felt that I should stop. I had 
known Jasper ever since I came to 
Chicago. He did mostly show work but 
he was a marvelous drummer and one 
that I would call a finished drummer be- 
cause he read music very well. The outfit 
was billed as one that played “slow drag” 
music. And that was because of me. I 
just couldn't beat drums fast, and to 
bring me into it Natty used to play lots 
of slow numbers. That way I could drum 
very well. Nobody but Natty Dominque 
would have done something like that. 
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BABY with NATTY DOMINIQUE 


Dominique was a very nice leader, too. 
He wasn’t particuarly strict because he 
hired men that knew just what to do. 
For the same reason he had very few 
rehearsals. Natty wanted a drummer who 
would work, not a drummer who 
drowned anybody out, but one who 
would play with the band. And when a 
guy can’t do that Dominique feels he 
can’t drum. Well, he’s right. If you 
can’t play loud when you are supposed 
to play loud, and soft when you are 
supposed to play soft—you just aren’t 
much of a drummer. 
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I visited New York again in both 1951 
and 1952, but, despite my best efforts to 
play, I just couldn't. I tried to play in 
jam sessions but my co-ordination was 
gone. However, I didn’t give up and in 
1952, although I wasn’t so hot, I did a 
little better than the year before. Then, 
too, people didn’t want to hire me and 
take a chance for fear I might get sick 
again while working for them. In 
December of 1953 I again went to New 
York and played with a group of young- 
sters, the Dixieland Rhythm Kings, at 
Ryan’s Number Two place. I was anxious 
to play and although they called me up 
about the job late one night I went out 
and worked that whole night. Although 
just a group of youngsters they were 
conscientious and worked very hard. And 
that night I was somewhat nervous and 
drank about five or six drinks of whiskey. 
and I shouldn’t have done that. The next 
day I had my third stroke. Fortunately. 
however, I wasn’t so sick that I had 
to go to bed and I was all right again 
within a few days. 

Although I haven’t played with a 
regular outfit since then I still live for 
my drums and feel that some day I will 
come back and play even better than 
before. 

Lots of ideas have come to me even 
though I haven’t yet been able to execute 
them. One of my pet ideas is to write 
and work out a drum symphony, which 
would involve five or six drummers all 
carrying out the ideas of one lead 
drummer. I’ve done this with one other 
drummer and I don’t see why a group 
couldn’t do the same thing. It’s never 
been done and I don’t know where we'd 
get the group to do it. But it is one of 
the ideas that I have outlined in my head. 
I may never work that one out but I am 
still working at my drums and I feel con- 
fident that someday I will again carry 
out with my drumsticks and drum sets 
the ideas that I am now carrying around 
in my head’. 

'Baby Dodds is still working and his playing 
has definitely improved since his last stroke. On 
St. Patrick’s Day of 1953 he played a dance with 
Natty Dominique’s outfit. He played the entire 
evening and improved considerably as the night 
wore on. A few weeks earlier he had sat in with 
the George Lewis Band in their one Chicago en- 
gagement and also sat in at various times with 
Lee Collins’ outfit at the Beehive. In the spring 
and summer of 1953 he dictated his life story, 
und in the fall of that year he made some records 
with Natty Dominique’s outfit for William 
Russell's American Music label. Russell, an 
expert on percussion, also began recording Baby 
talking about drums and drumming and eventually 
plans to issue a series of recording demonstating 
Baby’s sty’e of drumming. In the fall of 1951 
Baby also made some records with a trio com- 
posed of Art Hodes, Darnell Howard and himself 
for John Steiner’s Paramount label. 

William Russell is now (November, 1955) in 
the process of issuing a series of four LP’S with 
talking by Baby about drums and drumming as 


well as musical illustrations of his style. A superb 
fifteen-minute motion picture and booklet on 
Baby’s drumming will supplement the record 


series On all these dates and recordings Baby 
has demonstrated that he is still the great drummer 
that he always was.”’ 


THE END 





Greetings for Christmas 
and The New Year from 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN JAZZBAND 
and 
THE SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB 
8, Otley Drive, Ilford, Essex. 






































ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


BIG BILL BLUES 
Dear Sir, 

It is my wish to get a message to Big 
Bill Broonzy, saying how sorry I am that 
his Birmingham Town Halli concert was 
such a noisy one. The majority of the 
audience went to see and listen to, pro- 
bably for the first and only time, this 
great American artist, but some hooli- 
gans had to spoil the second half by 
shouting for “The Saints” and jumping 
around like mad monkeys. Mick Mulli- 
gan couldn’t make himself heard because 
of the rabble. How ignorant can people 

= § 

On behalf of all Big Bill’s fans I say 
again, sorry for such a reception, but 
thanks Big Bill for giving us, who came 
to listen, so much pleasure. 

ROY WHITEHOUSE 
Birmingham 24 


TIME AND MONEY 
Dear Sir, 

I've been meaning to write for some 
time about two little improvements I 
should like to see in JAZZ JOURNAL, 
and I’m sure would be welcomed by the 
— of your readers. 

First—Under each Record Review 
print the price of the record. This would 
be very handy when buying them 
through the post. You can then send a 
P.O. or cheque for the right amount, and 
not have to bother with C.O.D. charges, 
which makes them more expensive. 

Second.—Print under each review the 
playing time of all LP’s. I've been very 
disappointed by the length of time 
some LP’s run. Quarter hour sides for a 
12 inch disc are not good enough. Of 
course there are exceptions, for instance 
Jazz Studio One which goes on for 15 
minutes one side and 20 the other. This 
would not fit on a 10 inch. Even so it’s 
too expensive having to pay 12 inch 
price for the extra 5 minutes playing 
time. Why do E.M.I. give us ten 3 
minute tracks (reissues) on some of their 
records, and only eight on others? Why 
can’t they make all ten inch reissue 
records lasting half-hour playing time ? 

ERIC TOPHAM 
Crewe. 


ONE MAN’S MEAT... 
Dear Sir, 

Although a newcomer to jazz apprecia- 
tion, I feel that I am not venturing out 
of my depth in commenting on the 
complete absence of accepted criteria 
among the critics. 

In recent reviews, well-known critics 
contradicted each other frequently, e.g., 
Sinclair Traill and Stanley Dance, on 
Spanier’s “Hot Horn” LP, in the August 
and October issues of JAZZ JOURNAL 
respectively. Says S.T., ‘not very inspired 
Dixieland stuff. The band as a whole. 
sounds as if .. . the very sound they are 
making bores them still.” Whereas S.D., 
describes Muggsy as “wonderful”, the 
trombone as “creditable”, the bass as 
“sure and swinging’, and drums and 
guitar “a comfortable foundation.” Only 
the clarinet is “inadequate”. 

An even better example, from the 
issue is that of Peter Tanner: “Sydney 
Bechet can generally be relied on to turn 
in a good performance no matter what 


sort of accompaniment is provided, or 
how unsuitable the material may be”, 
and Graham Boatfield: “Bechet . . . is at 
his worst when playing with his inferiors 
either in technique or in personality.” 

As jazz has existed for over half a 
century, it is now time that the charac- 
teristics which a piece of music must 
possess if it is to be termed jazz be 
clearly and authoritatively stated, and 
the desirable qualities of jazz music 
agreed on, so that a reliable rating 
could be given to any recording, accord- 
ing to the extent that it possesses these 
qualities? 

From the existing state of affairs only 
cne conclusion is possible, that either 
jazz must renounce its claim to be an art- 
form, or else many, if not most, of the 
critics need a musical education. 

B. GELSTEIN 
Horley, Surrey. 


A TEN-PER-CENTER 
Dear Sir, 

As is well known the standard of Jazz 
Appreciation in this country is very poor 
but it reached a new low last Saturday 
at the Royal Festival Hall. Apart from 
the Kirchin Orchestra, which lacks 
finesse of taste, receiving more applause 
than the New Jazz Group, the appear- 
ance of the Mick Milligan Band was 
even worse. I have never heard such a 
noise masquerading under the title of 
jazz before. That the N.J.F. should 
sponsor such a band on the same stage 
as Big Bill Broonzy is an insult to the 
intelligence of any real appreciator of 
jazz. 

The serious side of this is not the 
out-of-tune strugglings of the musicians, 
their lack of taste and _ exhibitionist 
playing but the fact that, as a whole, 
the audience accepted this with enthu- 
siasm and delight. Elsewhere the band 
would have been shouted off the stage 
but such is the deplorable state of affairs 
here that 90 per cent of those present 
accepted the music. 

As connoisseurs of jazz (and I know 
them as such) Mick and George Melly 
should know better and that the N.J.F. 
should sponsor this is a contradiction of 
their aim to “widen the performance 
and eee a of the music. 

5. NORRIS 
West Clandon, Surrey 

DOWN, DOWN, DOWN WE GO 
Dear Sir, 

I am a= regular reader of JAZZ 
JOURNAL and get a great deal of en- 
joyment from it. There is, however, one 
thing which puzzles me, and that is the 
apparent lack of enthusiasm and respect 
for the men playing jazz.. There seems 
to be an overriding desire to criticise, 
which must surely have a detrimental 
effect on jazz. I feel that more informa- 
tive articles and photographs should be 
published and less of a critical nature. 
Criticism is, after all, a matter of per- 
sonal taste and opinion, and whilst one 
appreciates the value of it, an over- 
emphasis seems to my mind to be killing 
with the one hand the very thing you 
are striving to keep alive with the other. 

Mike Butcher’s review of the LP “Jazz 
Goes to College”, for instance, was a 
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paltry tribute to a man as sincere and 
great as Dave Brubeck and gave no indi- 
cation of the quality of the music but 
merely showed that it did not appeal to 
Mr. Butcher. 

Surely a more humble attitude on the 
part of the critic would not only be 
more in keeping with the position, but 
might also widen the field of jazz appre- 
ciation. It seems we are beginning to 
lose our sense of perspective, the critic 
is becoming more important than the 
creator. 

Whether jazz is to have a glorious 
future or not is, I fear, in the hands of 
the critics—they are the people who need 


a “ban” imposed on them, not the 
musicians. G. P. DOWN. 
Burgess Hill 
NOT JAZZ 
Dear Sir, 


I have read with interst the letter of 
your correspondent, S. King. 

Jazz as most of us know, is a very 
mis-used word, but surely Mr. King, one 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagination 
call R and B jazz. This is almost as bad 
as the statement of a friend of mine 
who, after listening to an LP of Louis 
Armstrong and his Hot Seven, assured 
me that, although the Hot Seven were 
not bad, I had not heard Armstrong 
until I had heard him with Gary Crosby 
singing “Ko-Ko-Mo”! 

But what can we expect if musicians 
like Louis waste their talents by plumb- 
ing the depths of vulgarity with the R 
and B boys ? 

KEITH KIRBY 
Eastbourne. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 





Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-Hand items and deletions, 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposi’e the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 

















compiled by STANLEY DANCE 
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Don't; I haven't got the heart THERON 114 Deep River; I’m shooting high: Be- you? BETHLEHEM BCP-15 
ALLEN, aie n= ITY 56 tween the devil and the deep; Lone- ENGLUND, ERNIE 
Nite owl; SPECIALITY 560 some road; ’Deed I do; Flakey: Night train; ’Cuz it’s so good to 
AULD, GEORGIE : ; Love me or leave me JAZZTONE J-1210 eat CADENCE 1269 
Francie’ s theme; You ll love France; oe tp: Hymie Schertzer, Bob Wilder, Al Klink, FERGUSON, MAYNARD 
bi on — CORAL EC 8108: Boomie Richman, So! Schlinger, saxes; E'lis Finger-snappin’; My new _ flame; 
— ES, SEA r athe aoe Larkins, p; Mundell Lowe, Arthur Ryerson, g; Autumn leaves; Inter-space; 20, rue 
an’t get you off my mind; My love » 4an0 Walter Page, b; Bobby Donaldson, d.) de — naa G; What was her 
song ALADDIN 3300 When you're smiling; Easy living: name?: Yez EMARCY MG-36021 
BASCOMB, PAUL Pullin’ thru; You’re a lucky guy: FERGUSON, "RUDY 
Alley B Wi Fifth Avenue PARROT 817 Flowers for a lady; Foolin’ myself; Darling, come back to me; To- 
BEATTY, WINI ’ ne I'll be around; It’s easy to blame gether CHART 604 
ee POT a the weather BETHLEHEM BCP-1032 FRANCIS, PANAMA 
mood | KEY 506 (tp; Eddie Hubble, tb; Sammy Margotis, ts; Dick Bessie’s blues; 12 o'clock high APOLLO 824 
BELVIN, JESSE paeal b Katz, p; Gene Ramey, b: Izzy Sklar, d.) FULLER, JOHNNY 
Love, love of my life; Where's my r 50 You can depend on me; Auld Lang Mercy, mercy; Garden of memories 
girl 2 SPECIALITY Syne; I’m gonna sit right down; ; j IMPERIAL 5365 
a roe hens sag Che-On Rosetta; Sometimes I’m happy GARI, RALPH 
oe Gone, rape Tae APOLLO 1200 BETHLEHEM BCP-1034 Happy daze; Kali; Fourth dimension; 
; MIL ss ; Y BROOKS, BILLY Nocturne; Transition, Fine and 
ee Seccae cll for Hollywood; I’m gone; Donna DUKE 145 dandy; oe : the dark; pid 
What is there to say?; Looking for BROWN, CHARLES tks pend OThat’ ofd oe wees: 
a boy: Amor flamengo; Southern Trees, trees; My heart is mended Tr 3 EMARCY MG 36019 
comfort; London in Ju'y; Tangarine; ALADDIN 3296 CELLED HERB : 
Lavender: Hillside: It’s all right with BROWN, JIMMY & PAUL WILLIAMS are mar ¢ Cnn rain or come shine: 
me: Save your chops VICTOR LMP-1123 You're breakin’ my heart no more; og ype ei pell: The answer man: 
It’s over CAPITOL 3255 g/g i the 


BROWN. ROY Love: Two of a kind; Blues in the 
7 


N y iN, § e Daas aint a fenltes 2 alling: 
MERR She’s gone too long; My little angel night; I’ve got a feeling I’m falling; 
child KING 4834 HHTVNNUUUNNULEQNULUQULLEQUCUNNUQU00L0U000UE000U0OU0EOOLLURUEEROLOEOUOUEULO ELLA 
yr BRYANT, RUSTY 
XMAS 7 The honeydripper; Moonlight —— — A PICTORIAL 
stomp IO 20 
CLARK, ANN 
AND HAPPY NEW YEAR I had a dream; Those lonely, lonely 


— TO YOU ALL — ait imine  WisTORY OF JAZZ 


collective personnel 


Braff, J N an, B G » Urbi 
EVERYWHERE Sam. fie ek. "ies tani. 


Buddy Tate, A! Cohn, ts; Lem Davis, as: Charlie 





% % * Fowlkes, bs; Woody Herman, c: Billy Kyle, Al : ; 
From Waslohn, p: Freddie Greene, Steve Jordan, gz; 600 photographs. 81 im. X fi MM. 
Milt Hinton, Walter Page, b: Jo Jones, d_) 26 6 # | 
x > y x ‘ Rock-a-bye Basie; Jumpin’ at the da . 4CCS ) N “Ww Or eans 
LEN DANIELS Woodside Blue and Sentimental: People and places rom : 
Broadway COLUMBIA CL 701 _ ‘arom 
London’s Quickest And CONDON, EDDIE (g: Bobby Hackett, Wild Bill to Modern Jazz. 
Safest Record Post Service Davison, tp: Dick Carey, alto horn; Cutty Cut- 








shall, tb: Edmond Hall, c: Gene Schroeder, p 
Walter Page, b; George Wettling, d.) 


r ; ‘ ; 
cetCesrER Cae At the jazz band ball; Ol!’ man river: 









iia ta I'll be a friend with pleasure; Singin’ The first collection of its kind 
the blues; Figety feet From Monday : 
on: I’m comin’, Virginia; Royal compiled by Orrin Keepnews and 
Garden Blues; Louisiana; Jazz me ? 


blues Cc JN A eh 75 : . 
COUSIN LEROY shies cl hd Bill Grauer, Jnr. 





a Goin’ back home; Catfish 

z= GROOVE G/4G-0123 

a CRAYTON, PEE WEE 

1 I must go on; Don’t go POST 2007 : = 
CURTIS, EDDIE 44 /. post free. 

ie I didn’t wanna love you; Sweet 

“ stuff OKEH 7063 


MASTERCRAFT. 


LEW DANIELS g Saanee 
“ v. 


DALE, LARRY 
i No tellin’ what I'll do; Feelin’ all 
“OXFORD STREET right HERALD 463 
7 AS a $/ DAVIS, MILES (ip; Red Garland, p; Oscar 
vues soateon - Pettiford, b; Philly Jo Jones, d.) W. E. HARRISON & SONS LTD. 
Will you still be mine?; I see your 
before me; I didn’t; A gal in Postal Sales Department 


Len Daniels ae A night in Tunisia; Green 
4 Soho St., Oxford St., DAY” MARGIE session The Ancient House, IPSWICH 
London, W.1I. Gerrard 1604 Ho-ho; Pitty pat hand CAT 118 


DUPREE, JACK ' 
Stumbling block; That’s my pa KING 4827 {NMUNVOAYUUAUOLYROULUOLULUUURLLUULLQOULUOLUOOAUOLLUHL HQLUNLIOULUULAEVNLU0LUOAE LLU 
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Patterns; Heather on the hill; 


Bewitched; Suppertime 
EMARCY MG 36024 


GORDON, ROSCO 
Weeping blues; Just love me, baby 
FLIP 227 
GREEN, BENNIE (tb; Charlie Rouse, ts; Cliff 
Smalls, p; Pau! Chambers, b; Osie Johnson, d: 
Candido, conga.) 
Sometimes I’m happy; Laura; Body 
and Soul; Say Jack PRESTIGE 210 
GUITAR SLIM 
Quicksand; Think it over 
SPECIALITY 557 
HAMPTON, LIONEL (b'g band) 
Pig ears and rice; Flying home; 
Midnight sun; The blues ain’t news 
to me; Swingin’ on C; Baby, don’t 
you love me any more; Air Mail 
Special; It’s a blue world; A song of 
the vineyard; Shalom-sha!om 
CLEF MG C-670 
HARPER, HERBIE (tb; Charlie Mariano, as: 
Jimmy Giuffre, ts, bs, c; Jimmy Rowles, p; Paul 
Sarmento, tuba; Harry Babasin, b; Irv Cottler, 
d; Corky Hale, harp.) 
Anything goes; I’m _ old-fashioned; 
Topsy; How deep is the ocean; Now- 
you know; Angus BETHLEHEM BCP-1025 
HEYWOOD, EDDIE 
Sunny Sunday; Love for sale 
MERCURY 70677 
HINTON, MILT 
Moon over Miami; I hear a 
rhapsody; Pretude to a kiss; Fump; 
Wendell Marshall: The Continental 
Careless; How b!ue was my bass: 
Tenderly; Bull Ruther: Crazy she 
calls me: I poured my heart into 
a song; Bull in a China shop: Begin 
the beguine VICTOR LPM-1107 
HOBSON, EMMETT 
Mattie Bee; Where is Joe? 
GROOVE G/4G-0124 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE 
It had to be you; Come rain or come 
shine; I don’t want to cry anymore; 
Ghost of a chance; A fine romance; 
Gone with the wind; I get a kick out 
of you; Isn’t this a lovely day? 
CLEF MG C-669 
HOPE, LYNN 
Summertime: All of me 
HOPKINS, LIGHTNIN’ 
Blues for my _ cookie; 
called Sal 
HOWLIN’ WOLF 
Don’t mess with my baby: Come 
to me, baby CHESS 1607 
HUMES, HELEN 
Woojamacooja; All I ask DOOTONE 375 
JAZZ AT THE METROPOLE (Red Allen, tp; 
Herb Flemming, tb: Buster Bailey, c; Claude 
Hopkins, p; Cozy Co'e, d/ Charlie Shavers, tp: 
Frank Rehak, tb: Eddie Barefield, c; Kenny 
Kersey, p; Milt Hinton, b; Panama Francis, d.) 
Buddy Bolden Said: Kiss the baby: 
Cotton tail; When the Saints: Trum- 
pet conversation BETHLEHEM BCP-21I 
JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 3 x 12” LP) 
(1) Roy Eldridge, Dizzy Gillespie, tp; 
Bill Harris, tb; Ben Webster, Flip 
Phillips, ts; Oscar Peterson, p: Herb 
Ellis, g; Ray Brown, b; Louis Bell- 
son, d.) 
Jazz Concert Blues (featuring Web- 
ster, Phillips, Eldridge, Gillespie, 
Harris) The Challenges: Ballad 
Medley; Man I love (Eldridge); 
Tenderly (Webster); Imagination 
(Harris T'll never be the same 
(Phillips); Stardust (Gillespie). 
(2) Louis Belfson: Drum solo 
Oscar Peterson Trio: Should I; 
Come to the Mardi Gras; Love for 
sale; Nusges; Avalon. 
The JATP Ouintet (Buddy DeFranco, 
c; Oscar Peterson, p: Herb Ellis, 
zg: Ray Brown, b: Buddy Rich, d.): 
It’s only a paper moon; Easy Living; 
(3) (HO remember April; Autumn 
leaves; Now’s the time; Airmail 
Special. 
The JATP Sextet (Lionel Hampton, 
vibes, plus quintet above.): How 
high the moon; Body and _ Soul: 
Flying home CLEF MG VOL. 17 
Conversion of earlier vo'umes to 12 LPs: 
How high the moon; Bell Boy blues; 
Lady be good; After you've gone 
CLEFF VOL ! 
Blues for Norman; I can’t get start- 
ed; Crazy rhythm; Sweet Georgia 
Brown CLEF VOL. 2 
Lester leaps in; Blues; Body and 
Soul; Rosetta; Bugle Call Rag 
CLEF VOL. 3 


JATP blues; Slow drag: I got 
rhythm; I surrender, dear CLEF VOL. 4 


ALADDIN 3297 





Had a gal 
HERALD 465 





Tea for two; I found a new baby: 

I surrender, dear; Man I love CLEF VOL.5 

Perdido; Morlido; Endido CLEF VOL. ¢ 

The opener; Lester leaps in, 

braceable you; The closer 
JENNINGS, BILL 

Willow weep for me; Glide on KING 4828 
JOHNSON, RAY 

Hop scotch: Ghost town FLIP 308 
JONES, SONNY 

My baby’s crying; Can’t you see? 





En 
CLEF VOL. 7 


CHART 601 
JULIAN, DON 
Mine, all mine; This must be 
paradise DOOTONE 372 
KAMINSKY, MAX (tp: Milf Mole, tb: Pee Wee 
Russell, c; Joe Sullivan, p; Jack Lesberg, b: 
George Wettling, d.) 
Hot time in the old town tonight: 
Lonesome road: Fidgety feet; Never 
touched me; Tavern in the town; 
Mix Max; Stuyvesant blues: Delmar 
rag; Short ties and long ties; At the 
jazz band ball JAZZTONE J-1208 
KAYE, MARY 
My funny valentine; Mad about the 
boy DECCA 9-29622 
KING, EARL 
Sittin’ and wonderin’; Funny face 
SPECIALITY 558 
KNIGHT, MARIE 
I must tell Jesus; The storm is pass- 
Ing over DECCA 48336 
LATORRE, JOHNNY 
Rhythm baby; Atomic bounce 
BLACK GOLD 4613 
LEWIS, GEORGE (c; Kid Howard, tp: Jim 
Robinson, tb; Alton Purne'l, p: George Guesoon, 
bjo; Slow Drag Pavageau, b; Joe Watkins, d.) 
Mahoghany Hall Stomp: See See 
Rider blues; When you wore a tulip: 
Gettysburg march; Bucket got a hole 
in it; Walking with the king 
BLUE NOTE 7027 
LEWIS, NOLAN 
Always look up; Let’s start all over 
again ATCO 6058 
LITTLE RICHARD 
Tutti-frutti; I'm just a lonely guy 
SPECIALITY 561 
LORE, NITA 
Better ask somebody; Have you ever 
had the blues? KING 4831 
McGHEE, BROWNIE 
Anna Mae; I'd love to love you 
SAVOY 1177 
MeGILL, ROLLEE 
There’s madness in my heart: Blue 
melody moon MERCURY 70725 
McPHATTER, CLYDE & RUTH BROWN 
Love has joined us together; I gotta 
have you ATLANTIC 1077 
McRAE, CARMEN 
Love is here to stay; This will make 
you laugh DECCA 29675 
McSHANN, JAY (Priscilla Bowman, vo) 

Hands off: Another night VEE-JAY 155 
MELLE, GIL (bs: Lou Mecca, g: Billy Phillips, 
b: Don Butterfiefd, tuba; Vinnie Thomas, d.) 

Five impressions of colour 
Spectrum violet: Sea green; Roval 
blues: Ebony: Spectrum red: Life 
begins at midnight: Night train to 
Wildwood; Threadneedle street 
BLUE NOTE BLP 5063 
MILLER, JOE 
I found the one I love; Dumplin’ 
darlin’ HERALD 464 
MR. BEAR 
How came?; I’m gonna keep my 
g00d eve on you GROOVE G /4G-0125 
MOST, SAM (fl and c: Marty Flax, bs: Billy 
Triglia, p: Barry Galbraith, 2: Oscar Pettiford 
and Burgher Jones, b: Bobby Donaldson and 
Osie Johnson, d.) 
Cherokee; Don’t worry about me 
What a difference a day made; How 
deep is the ocean; Falling in love with 
love; Rose room: Smites; Broad: 
Tea for two; Deed I do 
BETHL i, BCP-18 
NIXON, ELMORE 
The women: Don’t do it POST 2008 
PARKER, LITTLE JUNIOR 
gpg me mad; There better not 
be no feet in those shoes DUKE 147 
PETE KELLY’S BLUES (Dick Cathcart, ct: Moe 
Schneider, tb; Eddie Miller, ts: Matty Matlock, 
c: Ray Sherman, p: George Van Eps, g¢: Jud 
DeNaut, b; Nick Fatool, d; except on four tracks 
by Ray Heindorf orchestra on the Columbia) 
Smiles: I'm gonna meet my sweetie 
now; What can I say after I say 
I’m sorry; Breezin’ along with the 
breeze; Oh. didn’t he ramble; Sugar 
I never knew; Somebody loves me 
Hard Hearted Hannah: Bye, bye, 
blackbird; Pete Kelly’s blues 
COLUMBIA CL 690 
Pete Kelly's blues; Smiles; Sugar 
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What can I say after I say I’m 
sorry; I’m gonna meet my sweetie 
now; Somebody loves me: He needs 
me; Breezin’ along with the breeze 
Hard hearted Hannah; Bye, bye 
Biackbird; Oh, didn’t he ramb'e; I 
never knew VICTOR LPM 1126 
PIANO RED 
Red’s biues; Gordy’s rock 
GROOVE G/4G-0126 
RAVENS, THE 
We'll raise a ruckus tonight: On 
chapel hill JUBILEE 5217 
RENFRO, SISTER JESSIE MAE 
Detiver me; Hold my hand 
ROLLING CREW 
Home on Alcatraz; Cryin’ Emma 
ALADDIN 3301 


PEACOCK 1756 


ROSALLE & DONELL 
Beginning of our love: Shame on 
you FLIP 307 

SHIRLEY & LEE 
Lee’s dream; I'll do it 

SMITH, TAB 
Mean to me: Spider’s web 

SNOW, EDDIE 
Ain’t that right?; Bring your love 
back home SUN 226 

STEIN, HALL & WARREN FITZGERALD (as. 

ts & tp; Bob Dorough, p; Alphonso Cotton, b; 

Paul Motian, d.) 

The sarong is new; 


ALADDIN 3302 


UNITED 195 


Zounds; Have 


you heard?. You go to my head 
Goodbye; Choice Derby; Na de mo 
nai; Do vou really care?: Twonky 


PROGRESSIVE PLP 1002 
TERRACE, PETE 


Dinah; Invitation FANTASY 537 


TEX, JOE 
Davy, you upset my home; Come 
in this house KING 4840 


THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA 
He is everything to me; Everytime 
I fee! the spirit DECCA 48337 
T HIELEMANS, JON (harmonica and g) 
On the Alamo; Don’t be that way 
I'm putting all my eggs in one 
basket; Sophisticated lady Scotch 
on the rocks: I let a song go out of 
my heart; Stars fell on Alabama 
Dinga, ding, doo; So rare; Skylark 
Sonny Boy; Cocktails for two 
COLUMBIA CL 658 
TJADER, CAL 
Lucero; Chloe 
TURNER, TITUS 
Big John: Sweet and Low 
WALLINGTON, GEORGE 
Johnny one note; Sweet Blanche; 
M'nor march; Snakes: Jay Mac’s 
crib; Bohemia after dark: The peck 
PROGRESSIVE PLP 1001 
WASHINGTON, EARL (p) 
Remainder, Baia 
WATERFORD, CROWN PRINCE 
Driftwood b'ues; I’m gonna do right 
EXCELLO 2065 
WATSON, JOHNNY (GUITAR) 


Those lonely, lonely nights; Some- 


FANTASY 536 


WING 90033 


THERON 113 


one cares for me : ; RPM 436 
WETMORE, DICK (violin: Ray Santisi, p; Bill 
Nordstrom, b: Jimmy Zitano, d.) 

Rondette Sad Walk Re-search 


Piece caprice Just duo Pomp 


Pomp: Brash; Shiftful ; Be 
BETHLEHEM  BCP-1035 
WHEAT, ELSIE 
Cuban blues: My prapet 
WHITE, KITTY 


Cry me a river; Oout 


JAB X 101 


of this world 
MERCURY 

Skytark Among my souvenirs; If 

So many beautiful 


70722 


vou were mone 


men: With the wind and the rain in 
vour hair: With every breath I take 
Let’s go around together; Softly 


Pore’ See saw: Out of this world 
EMARCY MG 36020 
WILLIAMS, ANDRE (MR. RHYTHM) 
Going down to Tia Juana; Pulling ss 
time FORTUNE 824 
WILLIAMS, MEL 
Send me a_ picture 
school gtrl 
vi S. CHUCK 
" Bing dane doo: Search my heart OKEH 7062 
WILSON, STAN (vocal) 
© Ken-Karangae; They call the wind 
Maria CLEF 89161 
Walter Winchell; The tox: Blow the 
candles out; Sixteen come Sunday; The 
old lady who swallowed the fly 
The crv of the wild goose; One for 
my baby: Potato; When I lay this 
body down: Tol’ my Capn'; Kitch 
They call the wind Mafia CLEF MG C-672 
WRIGHT, BILLY 
The question; Bad luck, hei 
and troubles 


baby Little 


FEDERAL 12241 











Count Basie 
Dance Session 


Straight life; Basie goes Wess; 
Softly with feeling; Peace pipe; 
Blues go away!; Cherry point; 
Bubbles; Right on; 

The blues done come back; 
Plymouth rock 


330X10007 





Oscar Peterson 
plays Duke Ellington 


OSCAR PETERSON, piano; 
BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; 
RAY BROWN, bass 

John Hardy’s wife; Sophisticated lady; 
Things ain’t what they used to be; 
Sittin’ and rockin’; In a mellow tone; 
I got it bad and that ain’t good; 
Prelude to a kiss; Cottontail, 
Don’t get around much any more; 
Take the ‘A’ train; Rockin’ in rhythm; 
Do nothin’ till you hear from me 


88C0X10012 


Roy Eldridge 
Quintet 


ROY ELDRIDGE, trumpet; 

OSCAR PETERSON, piano and organ; 
RAY BROWN, bass; BARNEY KESSEL, guitar: 
J. C. HEARD, drums 

Little jazz; Wrap your troubles in 
dreams; Roy’s Riff; Rockin’ chair; 
Dale’s wail; Love for sale; 

Oscar’s arrangement; The man I love 


8309005 














The Dizzy Gillespie 
Stan Getz Sextet 
It don’t mean a thing; 
I let a song go out of my heart; 


Exactly like you; 
It’s the talk of the town 


8309009 


© DIZZY GCULESPIE 
STAM GETZ 
SEXTET 


COLUMBIA 


tee: oLevme 33) pee Meee 





CLES CERES 





Especially Recommended from 
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: " GOLUMBIA 
wae °°. 
QUINTET 


Jam Session 


BENNY CARTER, CHARLIE PARKER and 
JOHNNY HODGES, alto sars.; 
FLIP PHILLIPS, BEN WEBSTER, tenor sars.; 
OSCAR PBTERSON, piano; RAY BROWN, bass; 
BARNEY KESSEL guitar; 
J.C. HEARD, drums 


What is this thing called love?; 
Funky blues 


880X10008 
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Bud Powell Billy Holiday Count Basie 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


BUD POWELL PIANO FAVOURITES Sings COUNT BASIE, piano; F. WESS, C. FAWLKES, 
April in Paris; Yesterdays: W. GRAHAM, F. FOSTER, M. ROYAL, Sazs.; 
So sorry please; Get happy: Lover come back to me; Tenderly; H. COKER, B. POWELL, W. HUGHES, trombones; 
Sometimes I’m happy Stormy weather J. NEWMAN, R. JONES, T. JONES, 

W. CULLEY, trumpets; F. GREENE, guitar; 
SEB10913 SEB10009 E. JONES, bass; S. PAYNE, drums 


Every day — Parts 1 and 2 
(Vocalist: Joe Williams) 


LB10012 





Benny Carter 
AND ORCHESTRA 


Personnel includes OSCAR PETERSON, 


a 


an Lester Young 
BIA 


LUM 


BUDDY RICH, RAY BROWN, BARNEY KESSEL, Quartet 

p.m. EXTENDED Ste J. C. HEARD 
‘*Cosmopolite’’: —— youre, tenor sar.; ; 
I’ve got the world on astring; BUDDY RICH, drums; RAY BROWN, bass; 
Gone with the wind; HANK JONES, piano 
Long ago and far away; Up ’n Adam; 


I got it bad and that ain’t good Polka Dots and Moonbeams 


SEB10)10 LB10007 








THERE ARE MANY MORE 
WONDERFUL 
‘CLEF’ RECORDINGS 


The Magnificent 
Charlie Parker 
CHARLIE PARKER, alto sar.; 


RED RODNEY, trumpet; JOHN LEWIS, piano; 
RAY BROWN, bass; KENNY CLARKE, drums 


Si si; Swedish schnapps; 
Back home blues; Lover man 


SEB10.02 


Ask your 
vecord dealer for 
full details 
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The Jazz Record Library 


(a) REX STEWART AND HIS 
FEETWARMERS 
Finesse (OSW 65) 
(b) FRANKIE NEWTON AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Rompin’ (031465) 
HMV B9154 
(a) Rex Stewart (co); Barney Bigard (cl 
and d); Django Reinhardt (g); Billy 
Taylor (b). 5 April 1939, Paris 
(b) Frankie Newton tpt); Pete Brown 
(alt); Mezz Mezzrow (cl); James P. 
Johnson (p); Albert Casey (g); John 
Kirby (b); Cozy Cole (d). 13 January 
1939, New York. 

When Hugues Panassie visited New 
York he supervised in addition to the 
Mezzrow-Ladnier recordings, a session 
of typical small group coloured jazz 
of the period led by Frank Newton, a 
still rather underrated trumpeter who 
died recently. Though Newton was not at 
the top of his form at this recording 
session having recently recovered from 
an illness he plays with power and taste. 
Rompin’ is a fast 6 bar theme composed 
by Mezzrow, and in between the opening 
and closing ensemble there are good solos 
by James P. Johnson, Casey, Brown and 
Mezz. 

When Duke Ellington and his orchestra 
toured Europe in 1939 (excluding Eng- 
land, of course) three members of his 
fine band joined with French guitarist 
Django Reinhardt for a recording session 
in Paris. The slow tempo Finesse con- 
sists of an introduction by Django and 
then just three solos by Rex, Barney and 


Django—but what superb solos! Rex’s 
potent cornet with its cloudy tone and 
Barney Bigard’s rich, flowing clarinet are 
at their best. For Django to follow two 
such fine coloured musicians might seem 
an anti-climax but he is more than equal 
to the occasion and produces a beautiful 
solo, with Bigard assisting Billy Taylor 
by some unobtrusive brush work. Django 
is equally brilliant as an accompanist 
and his excellent work behind Rex and 
Barney, particularly the latter, is well 
worth careful attention. Finzsse is a 
quite exquisite record and might well be 
described as hot jazz chamber music of 
the finest kind. Unfortunately this record 
has been deleted from the catalogue but 
it is not a rarity and for those who want 
a copy it should not be too hard to 
obtain. Five titles were recorded at this 
session but Solid Old Man, Low Cotton, 
I Know That You Know and Montmartre 
have never been issued here. HMV 
could make an excellent EP issue of these 


four titles. 
ERIC TOWNLEY 


ALBERT AMMONS AND HIS 
RHYTHM KINGS 


Boogie Woogie Stomp (C.90568) 
Nagasaki (90567) 
Guy Kelly (tpt); Dalbert Bright (cit, alt); 
Albert Ammons piano); Israel Crosby 
(bass); Ike Perkins (guitar); Jimmy Hos- 
kins (drums). Chicago, February 13, 1936. 


(BRUNSWICK 02187) 


The first side of this record is an 
example of the marrying of the Chicago 
style of piano playing with the typical 
jump band music of the middle thirties— 
a union which probably nurtured the 
boogie woogie revival that became such 
a profitable commercial proposition in 
the forties. 


The late Albert Ammons was one of 
the giants of this style, and he has 
fortunately left behind him a number of 
excellent records; this version of Pinetop 
Smiths’ Boogie Woogie Stomp being one 
of the best. Most of the record is solo 
and although I would have preferred the 
performance without the rhythm accom- 
paniment, it is not over obtrusive. The 
band come in to help the final chorus, 
and there is an adequate clarinet spot 
plus a pleasant solo by Guy Kelly—the 
trumpeter—whom I praised once previ- 
ously for his excellent work on the 
Jimmie Noone Parlophones. 


Nagasaki is a vehicle for the band to 
show its paces, and also an illustration of 
Ammons in the role of straight jazz 
pianist. Guy Kelly’s trumpet is excellent 
as always, and there is some good alto 


sax work by Dalbert Bright. Solos apart, 


the riffing ensembles are very exciting, 
for here is a small band who play with 
a terrific bite and attack. 


A disc well worth having, and a 
pleasant addition to anyone’s Christmas 
stocking. 

W. KEN FOALE 
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(BOOK REVIEWS from page 13) 


improvising here and there around a theme. The important point 
is that we are obtaining a wonderful portrait of an era which is 
past and gone. The accuracy of each single incident is unim- 
portant; the effect of the book as a whole is what matters. A 
chapter headed “My Friends” finds Broonzy recalling some of 
the singers he has known; Lil Green, Washboard ~am, Memphis 
Minnie and many more. The information will delight all lovers 
of the blues. 

No praise can be too high for Broonzy’s collaborator Yannick 
Bruynoghe. Mr. Bruynoghe has captured the personality of the 
man and woven his story into a coherent whole without losing 
anything in the process. There is nothing artificial in the book, it 
rings true from the beginning to end. This was how Bill meant 
his story to be. His concluding remarks are worthy of a note 
“All of these blues players and singers would be real glad to hear 
something good said or done for them right now and not afte: 
they are dead. Why wait until their death ? Is it because a dead 
man or woman can’t talk or can’t ask for money ?” 

The drawings of Paul H. Oliver are in keeping with the mood 
of the book, while the discography by Albert McCarthy is a 
model of completeness. The only fault I can find is that the 
book is all too short. D. STEWART-BAXTER 





THE FIRST BOOK OF JAZZ by LANGSTON HUGHES 

This completely delightful little book, written by the well 
known Negro poet and jazz enthusiast, Langston Hughes, is 
more or less aimed at the beginner in jazz. Although not over 
long, it runs to a mere 65 pages, Mr. Hughes has managed to 
include a concise and comprehensive picture of jazz's history — 
commencing with the early Spasm bands right to the modern era. 

The chapter headings are many and varied and include such 
titles as “Ragtime”, “Boogie Woogie”, Louis Armstrong”, 
“Bebop”, “The Ten Basic Elements of Jazz” and many others. 
There is not much that has escaped the author, and he writes 
with authority and an obvious love for his subject. From the 
printed list of his 100 favourite records it would appear that his 
tastes in jazz are very catholic—in fact he likes just anything that 
appeals to him as being good music. 

The book is full of excellent black and white drawings by Cliff 
Roberts, who draws with great humour and an obvious insight 
into the subject matter. 

“Musicians have fun with jazz,” says Langston Hughes. I 
agree, and would like to add that I also had fun reading about it, 
the way he writes about it. SINCLAIR TRAILL 
Published by Franklin Watts Inc. New York, U.S.A., and obtainable from 
W. E. Harrison & Sons, Ltd., The Ancient House, Ipswich. Price 15/- 
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Open every— at Mack’s, 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Cius Deraits FROM 
SATURDAY THREE RESIDENT BANDS H.L.C. : 
SUNDAY te HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 8 Gt. Chapel Street, 
MONDAY ® CHRIS BARBER London, W.1. 
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exe — Josh White 
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Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free. 
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later than the 10th of the month 


prior to publication : IMENTS d jazz 1/3. Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 
ee pin Ge” ean: oe been BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Rd., London, R17. (LAR 1880). Baker St., London, N.W.1 Founded 1940 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 


5/-, Bold Type 6d. per word records bought. 


Jazz Book News—Christmas Number 


er : “t itiona sale. CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing 
? venty-six recently published and 600 1..ditional, etc., records for sale y : " ; 
pra A rn a books fn English and also 116 Catalogues. Twelve page listing or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
pecs Ag magazines, now ready free. David F. Evans, 35 Shrubbery home or obroad.—Write, phone or call 
merican jazz magazines. Avenue, Worcester. LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street. Oxford 


Free on request from W. E. HARRISON 
& SONS, LTD., Postal Sales Department, 


The Ancient House, Ipswich. Booksellers THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 

niles. in books aa magazines by 10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
post to all parts of the world. Established personal service for your future happiness. WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
56 years. Genuine introductions. 

















photo book — Edna Hanson, Denton, 
magazine—many informative articles and 


discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies tor 


Members everywhere. Write for particulars. 
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Street, London. W.1. (Ger. 1604). 
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what he’s talking about! 


Seasonal Greetings irom your 


J.R.R.A. DEALER 


NOTTINGHAM 


Billi Kinnell’s Record Shop 
126 Wilford Road, 
Nottingham 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON 
London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre, 
23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 
London, W.C.2. 


Len Daniels 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. 


LONDON (continued) 
The Swing Shop, 

-1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
§2, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Agate & Co., 


183, Stoke Newington Church 


Street, London, N.16. 


| Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 
American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


CARDIFF 


City Radio Ltd., 
94 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HITher Green 3134 



































The Swing Shop Page 








On Behalf Of 


THE SWING SHOP 


AND 


The DAVE CAREY JAZZ BAND 


Sincere Good J ishes 
for 
* Christmas * 


and 


The New Year 


from 


DAVE CAREY 
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VOGUE 


CONTEMPORARY 


SEECO GOOD 


TIME JAZZ 


TEMPO 


THE FINEST JAZZ Records for Christmas Gifts 


TRADITIONAL 
tg 


KID ORY LDG093 
(Biggest selling LP of 1955) 

KID ORY (12in.) LAG12004 

BOB SCOBEY BAND LDG0S54 
BUNK JOHNSON with YERBA 

BUENA JAZZ BAND LDG1I10 
SIDNEY BECHET BLUE NOTE 

JAZZMEN VOL. 2 LI 

(The finest Bechet recording) 


E127 


45 Ext. Play 
LU WATTERS-YERBA BUENA 
JAZZ BAND EPV1053 
KID ORY VOL. 1 EPG1006 
VOL. 11 EPV1035 
SIDNEY BECHET EPV1020 
(The Onions) 
DIXIELAND JUBILEE 
CONCERT 


EPV 1026 
EPV1037 


78 R.P.M. 


BECHET “Onions” V2328 
KID ORY “Saints’-Muskrat GV2322 
Maryland; Oh Didn't He Ramble. 

GV2186 

That's A’Plenty EV2184 
Mama Don't Allow 
EV2253 

“Saints” AlO 
A116 


BOB SCOBEY 
GEORGE LEWIS 


LYTTELTON 
CHRIS BARBER _ Tiger Rag 


MODERN 
LP 


DAVE BRUBECK 


Pacific College 


Concert at 
LDE114 


BRUBECK  (12in.) LAE1 2008 
SHELLEY MANNE Vol. | LDC072 
Vol. 11 LDC143 
85DI1 Y9 °O 
LENNIE NIEHAUS Vol. 1 LDC120 
Vol. 11 LDC150 
BARNEY KESSEL Voll LDCO085 
Vol 11 LDC 153 
JAZZ WORKSHOP (4 trombs) LDE066 
JIMMY DEUCHAR a . 


P2? 


DON RENDELL LAP! 


45 R.P.M. Ext. Play 


MILT JACKSON QT. 
DAVE BRUBECK 


EPV1058 
EPV1063 
EPV1108 
HOWARD RUMSEY Vol. | EPV1004 
ALL STARS Vol. 11 1005 
JUST JAZZ (W. Gray) EPV1002) 
G. MULLIGAN QT. EPV1017 
1100, 1070, 1080, 1020 

DUKE ELLINGTON EPV 1060 
CHET BAKER EPV1032 
BUD POWELL TRIO EPV 1030 
LEE KONITZ EPV 1096 


BLUES and GUITAR 
BIG BILL BROONZY 
EPV1024-EPV1107 
EPV1046 
LDE137 


MUDDY WATERS 
SONNY TERRY 


PIANO RECORDINGS 
TRADITIONAL 
CRIPPLE CLARENCE LOFTON 
LDE122 
LDE080 
LDE136 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 

BURT BALES RAGTIME 
MODERN 

AL HAIG TRIO 


DUKE JORDAN 
ART TATUM 


PIANO 
LDE092 
LDE099 
LDEO81! 


BOOGIE WOOGIE PIANO 
EXT. PLAY 
MEADE LUX LEWIS 
ALBERT AMMONS 
PETE JOHNSON 


EPV 1063 
EPV1071 
EPV1037 


“AND MORE JAZZ” 

DIZZY GILLESPIE PARIS CONCERT 
LDE039 
LDE040 
053, 087 

LDE089 / 147 


JAZZ AT MASSEY HALL 


STAN GETZ 

MUGGSY SPANIER LDEOIS 

DAVE CAREY JAZZ BAND LAPS 
(The sensational Traditional LP) 


FOR THE PARTY 
FIFE HOUSE FIVE +2 
GOES SOUTH 
BANJO KINGS 


LDG094 
LDG1I69 
LDG!51 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD 








VOGUE RECORDS, 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3.  Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 
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